ith heavy responsibilities. 
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meeercs OF THE DAY 


Bonus Issue Recedes But Never Dies; With the Senate Deadlocked Over It, Senator Harrison 
Offers a Compromise Bill and Gets Cold Shoulder From War Veterans But Measure Is Re- 
ported Out; Meanwhile the President Talks to the Country About “Must” Legislation 


i bonus ques- 
tion, big, old and 
weighty, is the key- 
log in the jam that 
has been blocking 
action in the United 
States Senate. 

Days ago, Wash- 
ington decided that 
the jam would last 
until the key-log was 
freed. Nevertheless, 
there it stuck, 
caught fast between 
the veterans’ demand 
that their adjusted 
compensation  cer- 
tificates be cashed 
in full at once and 
President Roose- 
velt’s threat to veto 
any bill designed to 
cash them. 

Obviously, some- 
one had to try to break up the jam. Obvi- 
-ously, too, that someone had to be uncom- 
monly adroit. And so Senator Pat Harrison, 
Mississippi Democrat, stepped forward. 
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Senator Harrison is a 
wrestling fan and 
faithfully attends the 
bouts at the Washington Auditorium. Out- 
side the arena, however, he admires wili- 
ness more than wiriness, finesse more than 
force. And he practises what he prefers. 
When he is going good, the Senator breaks 
deadlocks as casually as his wrestling 
heroes break headlocks. 

The Mississippian is a politician all 
through. In the old days, when his party 
was in the minority, his chief delight was to 
pace up and down the floor of the Senate, 
making witty satirical speeches against the 
Republicans. Washington grew used to 
him in that rdle and came to think of it as 
part of him, like his stoop-shouldered, loose- 
jointed figure, his ruddy face, his irremov- 
able cigar and his habit of lunching daily 
on apple-pie and milk and nothing else. 


But a new Pat 
Harrison has ap- 
peared since his 
party came into power. Nowadays, he is 
‘dignified, earnest and, as Chairman of 
she Senate Finance Committee, burdened 
The new Pat 
Anas one characteristic in common with the 


A Casual Breaker 
of Deadlocks 


Compromise Possible 
‘on Bonus Question? 


~ ld, however. He understands the neces- 


“sity of compromise and he knows how to 


, 
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ead 


Representative Wright Patman, left, shakes hands 
battle of the bonus in the hearings before the Senate Finance Committee 


bargain so as to bring it about when 
possible. 

Whether or not compromise is possible 
on the bonus question remains to be seen. 
The Senator has been having a try at it, in 
any case. 

Last week, his Finance Committee held 
hearings on three bonus bills and finally 
reported one of them favorably—his own, 
called the Harrison compromise bill. The 
two others are the Patman bill and the 
Vinson bill. 


Passing Patman Bill The House of Rep- 


mutlouse: Habit resentatives passed 
the Patman bill on 


March 22, disregarding President Roose- 
velt’s threat that he would veto it if it 
reached his desk. 

The House has a habit of passing the 
Patman bill; it has approved the essentials 
of this measure three times since 1932. As 
the bill came through this year, it would 
cash the veterans’ bonus certificates by a 
$2,000,000,000 issue of United States notes 
—i. e., of currency. 

The Vinson bill would cash the certifi- 
cates likewise but does not specify how the 
Treasury would raise the money. Presum- 
ably it would be done through a bond issue. 

Now dramatically still, now erupting into 
applause, the House finally turned thumbs 
down on the Vinson bill, thumbs up on the 
Patman bill. Pink-cheeked, curly-haired, 
beaming behind his silver spectacles, Rep- 
resentative Wright Patman, Texas Demo- 


with Senator Pat Harrison before the 


crat, shook hands 
with Representative 
Fred M. Vinson, 
Kentucky Democrat, 
and, as far as the 
House was con- 
cerned, the bonus 
issue was settled. 

As far as the Sen- 
ate was concerned, 
the issue had just 
arisen. 

There was opposi- 
tion to the Patman 
bill in the Senate, 
and support for it 
as well. So with the 
Vinson bill. And so 
with various other 
bonus measures cer- 
tain members had in 
mind. Unofficial 
polls of the member- 
ship failed to show 
precisely where the Senate stood. Only one 
thing seemed certain—that the Senate 
would wrangle over the bonus for many a 
day to come. Consequently, President 
Roosevelt’s huge legislative program would 
be held up indefinitely. 

In these circumstances, Senator Harrison 
offered his compromise. 

Elaborate in details, it is simple enough 
in essentials. It, too, would cash the bonus 
certificates, but not immediately at their 
face value—their value at maturity in 1945 
—as the Patman and Vinson bills would do. 

Instead, it would give veterans who de- 
mand cash the present value of their cer- 
tificates, but it would increase this present 
value by dating the origin of the certifi- 
cates, not from January 1, 1925, as at pres- 
ent, but from Armistice Day—November 11, 
1918. 


What the Harrison A similar premium 
Bill Provides would be provided to 
encourage those vet- 
erans who wish to hold on to their certifi- 
cates until they mature ten years hence. 
Thus, if a veteran with an unencumbered 
(unborrowed on) $1,000 certificate wished 
to cash it immediately, he would receive 
$775 in currency or negotiable bonds. If 
he held it until 1945, he would receive, not 
only its thousand-dollar face value, but 
$115 in addition, or $1,115, all told. He 
would receive less. of course, in both cases 
if he had already borrowed on his certificate. 
For the most witnesses who 


part, ap- 
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The Start to the Stratosphere 
—Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


peared before Senator Harrison’s Finance 
Committee last week regarded his com- 
promise sourly. 

Representative Patman himself appeared 
and, not unnaturally, proved heart and soul 
for the Patman bill, currency feature and 
all. “The soldier won’t get much under the 
Harrison bill,” he said. 

James E. Van Zandt, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, ap- 
peared also and declared that his organiza- 
tion was “standing pat for Patman.” 


At thirty-six, Mr. 
Van Zandt looks 
like a crack profes- 
sional athlete and has been a crack amateur 
one. Chock-full of energy, obviously sin- 
cere and highly vocal, he had much to say 
in favor of the Patman bill—he dismissed 
objections that it was inflationary as 
“tommyrot”—but uttered no kind words 
for the Harrison plan. 

A third witness was Frank N. Belgrano, 
Jr., National Commander of the American 
Legion. The Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars are split on the bonus issue 
this year, as Mr. Belgrano showed by plump- 
ing for the Vinson bill. 

Mr. Belgrano, who will be forty this 
month, is a banker and an official of insur- 
ance companies. Opposing the Patman, 
and advocating the Vinson bill, he declared: 
“The Legion is not interested in inflation 
or deflation. The only bill which is assured 
of passage is one which only concerns itself 
with bonus payment.” He, too, let the 
Harrison bill go unsung, 

The warmest statement made for the 
Harrison bill, in fact, was that of Donald 
A. Hobart, National Commander of the 
American Veterans Association, an anti- 
bonus group. Mr. Hobart opposed the Pat- 
man, Vinson and Harrison bills alike, but 
said of the last-named: “We will grant 
that this measure is a fair-minded effort to 
‘settle’ the bonus question, but in our opin- 
ion it promises to be mutually disagreeable 
to the veterans and the public.” 


‘War Veterans Split 
on Bonus Issue 


If Senator Harrison got scant comfort 
from this quarter, he got still less from 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr. The Senator had indicated, not 
only that the compromise bill would prove 
acceptable to President Roosevelt, but that 
it would not call for increased taxation. 
Secretary Morgenthau’s testimony raised 
doubts as to the accuracy of both points. 

In a few carefully chosen words, the 
Secretary expressed the opinion that “all 
the so-called bonus settlement plans that 
you have had under consideration” call for 
“oreater or earlier payments from the Trea- 
sury than were contemplated.” He there- 
fore would “view with great concern the 
enactment of any bill which calls for large 
additional expenditures, without compen- 
sating additional taxes.” 


Five Presidents Have Despite this deluge 


Dealt With Problem of discouraging tes- 
timony, the Finance 


Committee reported the Harrison bill to 
the Senate and rejected the Patman and 
Vinson bills. What form of bonus bill 
ultimately will be sent to the President it 
is impossible to say at this moment, but 
Washington correspondents seem  con- 
vinced that sooner or later a bonus bill 
will reach him for signature or veto. 

The bonus issue, the country begins to 
believe, recedes but never dies. It has en- 
gaged the attention of five Presidents and 
of more Congresses than that. 

The first bonus law, passed in February, 
1919, awarded $60 to every honorably dis- 
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Wide World 


Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., left, and Secretary 
Morgenthau 


charged veteran who had served two months 
or more. That was during the Wilson Ad- 
ministration. 

During the Administration of President 
Harding, the House passed two bonus bills. 
The Senate buried the first, but approved 
the second, which, however, met with a 
Harding veto. : 

President Coolidge also vetoed a bonus 
bill, but this time Congress overrode the 
Executive and the bill became law. 

It gave the veterans, not cash, but paid- 
up endowment insurance policies, the so- 
called adjusted compensation certificates, 
maturing in twenty years. 


Veterans Not Satisfied At the begin- 
With Certificates ning of this year 


there were 
about 3,725,000 of these certificates out- 


standing. The maturity value of the aver- 
age certificate is $1,000. 

But certificates have never satisfied the 
veterans or their spokesmen in Congress. 
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Inflation 


—Page in the Louisville Courier-Journal 


Since the day President Coolidge’s veto was 
overridden, there has been a movement in 
favor of turning these certificates into cash, 
at their full maturity value. Congress 
yielded to the movement somewhat in 1931, 
when it permitted veterans to borrow up to 
50 per cent. of the face value of their cer- 
tificates. Tho President Hoover balked, 
his veto, like President Coolidge’s, was over- 
ridden. Most veterans have borrowed as 
much as the 1931 law allows on their cer- 
tificates and very few of them have paid 
interest on their loans or repaid principal. 

In 1932, the House fell into its habit of 
passing Patman bills, designed to give the 
veterans the face value of their certificates 
at once. Three times the House has set its 
approval on the Patman plan, and twice, so 
far, the Senate has turned it down. 

At the end of last week, Senator Harri- 
son was still confident that a bonus com- 
promise, like his own, would not be vetoed 
by the President if Congress could be per- 
suaded to pass it. 

Other Senators, however, were sure that 
the President would veto the Patman bill, 
the Vinson bill, the Harrison bill or any 
other bill providing an additional cent to 
veterans before the certificates they hold 
to-day reach the age of maturity. 


In Brief Review 


Coughlin Movement Launched: Father 
Charles E. Coughlin, Detroit’s radio priest, 
launched the Michigan unit of the National 
Union for Social Justice in his own city on 
April 25 at a gigantic mass-meeting at- 
tended by approximately 15,000 persons. 
Organization of the rest of the country by 
States will follow shortly with a series of 
meetings, the first of which is announced 
for Cleveland on May 8. 

On the platform with Father Coughlin 
at the Detroit meeting were Senator Elmer 
Thomas, Democrat, of Oklahoma, inflation- 
ist; Senator Gerald P. Nye, Republican, of 


North Dakota, who has been conducting 


the munitions investigation; and four mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives: Wil- 
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liam Lemke, Republican, of North Dakota; 
William P. Connery, Jr., Democrat, of 
Massachusetts; Martin L. Sweeney, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio; and Thomas O’Malley, Demo- 
crat, of Wisconsin. 

The National Union for Social Justice 
was described by Father Coughlin as a plan 
to uphold and defend the right of private 
ownership of property, to protect the 
masses against “the greed and domination 
of, and the exploitation by, powerful vested 
interests,” and to promote the common wel- 
fare by promoting for all persons “the prin- 
ciples of social justice.” 

The Union will be organized as a non- 
profit corporation with a chapter in every 
State. 

The day following the meeting another 
announcement was made by Father 
Coughlin to the effect that as soon as the 
National Union organization is completed 
he intends to withdraw from active par- 
ticipation in its affairs, including its politi- 
cal phases. After his retirement, he will 
continue only as “teacher and interpreter.” 

The Union, he declared, is not a political 
party, but rather a bloc which will support 
candidates favorable to the principles of 
the organization. He also said that his 
organization supported the objectives of 
the National Farmers’ Union, rather than 
those of Milo Reno’s National Farmers’ 
Holiday Association. 

Two advisers of Father Coughlin were 
present as observers at another mass-meet- 
ing held on April 27. They declined, how- 
ever, to sit on the speaker’s platform at the 
gathering of 10,000 farmers, largely fol- 
lowers of Milo Reno, who gathered at Des 
Moines, Iowa, to hear their leader and 
Senator Huey -P. Long of Louisiana ad- 
dress the third annual convention of the 
National Farmers’ Holiday Association. 

Senator Long was whisked up to the 
speaker’s platform at the convention accom- 
panied by twelve uniformed Des Moines 
policemen. Entering the grand stand he 
stopped to buy a bag of peanuts and nearly 
lost his bodyguard. As he stepped onto the 
platform, a band struck up “Every Man a 
King,” his own song. The “Kingfish” 
joined in the chorus. 

Introduced by Mr. Reno, Senator Long 
outlined his “‘share-the-wealth” plan after 
declaring that the Government had mort- 
gaged the country by weighing it down with 
an enormous debt of $262,000,000,000 
which he asserted would never be paid. He 

‘attacked the Administration on several 
fronts, described President Roosevelt as 
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Father Coughlin making his Detroit 
speech 


-“Prince Franklin, Knight of the Nour- 


mahal,” and dubbed the Secretary of Agri- 
culture “Lord Corn Wallace.” 

At the meeting held the next day, the 
Milo Reno organization adopted a resolu- 
tion to have the National Farmers’ Holiday 
Association join in the movement for a third 
party to express “the desires of farmers 
and laborers.” 

ee 

Eccles Confirmed: Without debate or 
roll-call Marriner S. Eccles was confirmed 
by the Senate as Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Absent, with five other 
members, when the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee approved the appoint- 
ment of Eccles, Senator Carter Glass, of 
Virginia, was absent also when the Senate 
vote was taken by voice. 

Eccles had been bitterly opposed by Sen- 
ator Glass, father of the Federal Reserve 
System. He attacked Title II of Eccles’s 
Omnibus Banking Bill, which would place 
greater powers in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem over the country’s credit machinery. 
But the forty-five-year-old Mormon banker, 


Underwood 


Miss Anna Kumanina, Third Officer of the 

Kalinin, Soviet-owned freighter, the first 

ship to arrive in the Port of New York 
with women as members of the crew 


who is listed as a Republican, has been vic- 
torious in his first tilt with Virginia’s fiery 


Senator. 
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Pastry-Poisoning: Cream-puffs caused a 
panic’ in Westchester County, New York, 
last week. In the first five days of an epi- 
demic of pastry-poisoning 745 persons were 
made ill, none seriously, altho a few, suffer- 
ing from heart ailments, were still patients 
in hospitals. 

Health authorities believe that they have 
checked the spread by isolating the one 
bakery from which the pastries have been 
distributed to a chain of stores and truck- 
routes. 

A suspected ingredient of the poisoned 
filling has been isolated 

ee e 


Chain-Letter Scheme: Neither snow, nor 
rain, nor heat nor gloom of night has 
retarded the deliveries of the United States 
Postal Service, but the send-a-dime-and- 
redistribute-wealth chain-letter scheme has 
the Denver, Colorado, postmen staggering. 

(A chain letter is sent out and the re- 
ceiver is asked to place his name at the 
bottom of the list, scratch off the name at 
the top and send a dime to the person’whose 
name has been eliminated.) 
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Workers in the Campbell Hosiery Com- 
pany mill at Oaks, Pennsylvania, stand by 
their bosses in their fight against the NRA. 
Left to right, Mrs. Sarah Smith, Mrs. Nel- 
lie O'Donnell, John C. Dettva, treasurer 
of the company, Ethel Dillinger, and 
Esther Orner, at work in the mill 


Postal Inspector Roy E. Nelson last week 
attempted to discover what would happen 
if a chain, starting from a single letter, 
were to be unbroken through twelve phases. 

He found to his amazement that in twelve 
progressions more than 305,000,000 persons 
would receive letters in an unbroken chain. 
This is two and one-half times the popula- 
tion of the United States. Mr. Nelson also 
calculated that of this number 3,911 would 
get $6,103,505.50 and the rest nothing. 


Republicans at Springfield: Republican 
leaders of Mid-Western States will initiate 
their attempts to line up these States for 
the G.O.P. by a party conference during 
the first week in June at Springfield, [li- 
nois. This plan was announced by Harri- 
son E. Spangler, Republican National Com- 
mitteeman from Iowa, who declared that 
Springfield was chosen because it was the 
home of Abraham Lincoln. Springfield 
was chosen in preference to Kansas City, 
at the suggestion of Eastern leaders who 
feared a premature boom for Goy. Alf M. 
Landon of Kansas. 

A public notice of interest to Republicans 
and perhaps to others appeared in the 
columns of the New York Herald Tribune 
as a paid advertisement last Sunday. The 
notice read: 

“Desire contact with financial interests 
to underwrite one million dollars, principal 
and interest guaranteed, to insure return 
of Republicans to power in 1936. X 136 
Herald Tribune.” 
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Executives of General Motors who have 


been negotiating with the United Auto- 

mobile Workers Federal Union in Toledo 

strike: Left to right, C. EF. Wetherald, 

Hugh Dean, M. E. Coyle, and William S. 
Knudsen 
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Following Through 
With the News 


Quintuplets’ First Birthday: Cecile, 
Yvonne, Marie, Emilie, and Annette Dionne 
will be one year old on May 28. At that 
time money held in trust for them is ex- 
pected to reach $100,000, but they can not 
draw on it until they are eighteen. 

On the quintuplets’ first birthday, the 
Red Cross nurses who have been caring for 
them will turn over their duties to Sisters 
of an unnamed Roman Catholic order. 

Judge J. A. Valin, chairman of the quin- 
tuplets’ board of guardians, gave no reason 
for the change, but Mr. and Mrs. Oliva 
Dionne are known to have been dissatisfied 
with the working of an arrangement by 
which the Canadian Government assumed 
guardianship of their phenomenal daugh- 
ters. Their “personal manager,” Leo Ker- 
vin, said that if the Dionnes are successful 
in obtaining charge of the infants they will 
dismiss Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe, generally 
credited with having saved the girls’ lives 


at birth. 
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Lusitania, May 7, 1915: Twenty years 
ago next Tuesday the Lusitania, fast British 
liner, was torpedoed off the coast of Ireland 
without warning by a German submarine, 
and sank in twenty minutes. It carried 
1,144 men, women and children, including 
114 American citizens, to their death. 
Twenty-three months later, the United 
States entered the War. 

The week following the anniversary, a 
famous Cunard sister-ship of the Lusitania, 
the Mauretania, will end her life in a dif- 
ferent way. Sale of the equipment of the 
ship, which is to be scrapped, will begin. 
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Hauptmann Sued: Even the bars of the 
death cell at the New Jersey State prison 
can not save Bruno Richard Hauptmann, 
condemned murderer of the Lindbergh 
baby, from litigation. 

Supreme Court Justice Thomas W. 
Trenchard last week signed an order em- 
powering Sheriff Albert Cooper, Jr., of 
Mercer County, or any of his deputies, per- 
sonally to serve Hauptmann with a sum- 
mons and complaint in the action for legal 
fees instituted by his former attorney, James 
M. Fawcett of Brooklyn, New York. 

o © @ 

Snow and Rain in Drought-Belt: A wide 
section of the drought-belt received relief 
last week when snows and rains brought 
parched farm-lands in Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, South Dakota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Kansas more 
moisture than has been known in some sec- 
tions of these States for four years. Most 
of the dust-belt, however, had nothing more 
promising than threatening clouds. 

At Denver, there was almost enough rain 
and snow to change the city’s moisture de- 
ficiency for the year into a surplus. A foot 
of snow fell in the Cripple Creek region, 
and highway officials reported drifts of snow 
four and five feet deep. 
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President’s Fireside Talk 


Describes Plan of “National Crusade” Against U nemployment; Calls 
for Enactment of Several Bills Now Pending in Congress 


ce 

M, friends’”—Facing two microphones, 
President Roosevelt sat at his special 
broadcasting desk in the White House Sun- 
day evening and opened another of his 
famous fireside talks to the American 
people. It was his first since last Septem- 
ber, his seventh since he assumed office. 

Fundamentally, it was a message of en- 
couragement and reassurance. The Presi- 
dent referred to “our already unmistakable 
march toward recovery,” declared that 
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Applicants for jobs besieging the offices of 

the National Emergency Council, where 

Frank C. Walker heads the Division of 
Application and Information 


“business and industry are definitely bet- 
ter,” and added: ““The simple fact is that 
many millions more people have private 
work to-day than two years ago to-day or 
one year ago to-day, and every day that 
passes offers more chances to work for those 
who want to work.” 

Americans as a whole, he said, “are feel- 
ing a lot better—a lot more cheerful— 
than for many, many years.” In his opinion, 
“fear is vanishing and confidence is grow- 
ing on every side.” 

“Never since my inauguration in March, 
1933,” he said, “have I felt so unmistakably 
the atmosphere of recovery.” 


Work-Relief Program 


Much of the President’s address was de- 
voted to the $4,880,000,000 work-relief 
program under which he expects to pro- 
vide jobs for 3,500,000 employable bread- 
winners now on the relief-rolls. Most of 
the rest of the address was concerned with 
chief features of his broad legislative pro- 
gram, now pending in Congress. 

The President is committed to the prin- 
ciple of “doing something” about unem- 
ployment. Something can be done for the 
future, he indicated Sunday evening, and 
something can be done for the present. 

For the future, there is the social security 
bill, which would set up nation-wide sys- 
tems of old-age pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance. This measure has already 
been approved by the House, and is await- 
ing action in the Senate. 

For the present, there is the work-relief 
program, opening what the President called 


“a great national crusade to destroy en- 
forced idleness, which is an enemy of the 
human spirit.” Funds are already being 
allotted for public works to absorb unem- 
ployment and, the President promised, the 
program “should be in full swing by 
autumn.” 

President Roosevelt spent much of last 
week creating the machinery through 
which the work-relief program will func- 
tion and selecting key-men to make the 
wheels go round. 

In Sunday’s fireside talk he summarized 
what he had done. 

The first sieve through which applica- 
tions for work relief funds will pass will be 
the Division of Application and Informa- 
tion. It will be headed by Frank C. Walker, 
former head of the National Emergency 
Council, who resumes that position also. 


Machinery of Relief 


Projects which get through the Walker 
sieve will face another, the Works Allot- 
ment Division, headed by Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes. 

The third sieve will be the President 
himself. 

Once the projects have been approved, 
they will be kept moving in schedule by the 
Works Progress Division, which will be 
headed by Harry L. Hopkins, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator. 

The country, the President said, is ex- 
pecting to see the dirt fly on these projects 
before the year is out, and fly, he intimated, 
it will. 

In addition to the work-relief measure 
and the social security bill, four other sec- 
tions of his legislative program, most of it 
still before Congress, were selected by the 
President for special mention. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act, 
he said, should be extended, for “we must 
continue to protect children, to enforce 
minimum wages, to prevent excessive hours, 
to safeguard, define and enforce collective 
bargaining and, while retaining fair com- 
petition, to eliminate ... unfair prac- 
tises.” 

As “a positive recovery measure,” Con- 
gress, he added, should pass “legislation to 
provide for the elimination of unnecessary 
holding companies in the public-utility 
field.” 

There is need, too, he said, for legislation 
concerned with transportation on highways, 
waterways and airways. _ 

Finally, “certain proposals made to 
amend the Federal Reserve Act deserve 
prompt and favorable action by the Con- 
gress.” 

On the day of the President’s address, 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
urged temporary postponement of “any 
legislation which is not aimed directly and 
positively at ending the depression.” Among 
the measures which it thought Congress 
should postpone were some which were 
recommended by the President. _ 


Foreign Comment 


mor CS 


OF THE DAY ABROAD 


Germany's Reported Submarine Plans Anger British and French Press; MacDonald Charges 


Reich’s Rearming Breaks Up Road to Peace; Mussolini Warns of “Hard Period’ Ahead 


Se wiany’s new defiance of the Versailles 
freaty by building submarines angered 
yreat Britain and France, and perturbed 
taly, last week. The British Naval Attaché 
it Berlin reported, in response to inquiries 
yom London, that Germany not only in- 
ended to build twelve submarines, but had 
yrdered them six months ago and was al- 
‘eady assembling them. His report was 
hat the forbidden vessels of 250 tons each, 
were designed last September, that con- 
struction was begun about Christmas, and 
hat the assembling of the parts was or- 
Jered early in April. 

The British Government disregarded 
denials by anonymous spokesmen of the 
German Foreign Office and the naval de- 
partment of the Defense Ministry. 

“For the second time in little more than 
2 month,” said the London Observer, “the 
German Government has precipitated a 
major diplomatic crisis.” The Observer 
(ind.-Cons.) is an influential Sunday news- 
naper, of which Viscount Astor is the con- 
trolling shareholder. 


German Air-Strength In London it was 
Gauses Concern felt that the govern- 
ment of Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler was deliberately repeating the 
actics of March 16, when, on the eve of 
the visit of Sir John Simon, Britain’s 
“oreign Secretary, to Berlin, the reintroduc- 
‘ion of conscription into Germany was an- 
nounced. 

The decision to reintroduce conscription, 
(he latest disclosures regarding the strength 
»f the German air-force, and the report that 
Sermany was building submarines—all 
ilike embodying contraventions of the Ver- 
jailles Treaty—were considered by the 
uondon Sunday Times (Ind.-Cons.) as 
‘without a doubt gravely increasing the 
jpirit of apprehension throughout Europe 
ind must finally render abortive all at- 
vempts to build up 

collective system 
‘i security based 
jn some limitation 
{ armaments.” 

This weekly 
/ewspaper, of 
which Lord Cam- 
ose is the control- 
ing shareholder, 
7ent on to say that 
fer the increases 
"ach now are © ire 
weessary in the J. Ramsay MacDonald 
tcitish air de- 
ernées the German program is directly 
2svonsible.” 

! the London Daily Telegraph, closest of 

London newspapers to the British For- 

igs Office, reported last Saturday that 

r@imany’s air-strength was equal to the 

aire air-strength of the British Em- 

i and therefore was twice as great 
iO 
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This Year’s Problem Picture 
—Strube in The Daily Express (London) 


as the forces available for Britain’s home 
defense. 

The news from Berlin that Germany was 
building submarines gave unexpected em- 
phasis to the charge of Prime Minister J. 
Ramsay MacDonald that Germany had been 
acting in such a way as to destroy the feel- 
ing of mutual confidence in Europe and 
had “broken up the road to peace and beset 
it with terrors.’ Mr. MacDonald’s state- 
ment aroused resentment in Germany and 
caused some surprize in other parts of 
Europe. He had been considered Ger- 
many’s best friend in the British Cabinet. 

The Berliner Tageblatt remarked acidly 
that the article of the English Prime Min- 
ister was written “with the intention to 
wound and lower Germany and to present 
her as a candidate for Europe’s suspicion 
and distrust.” 

Germany was reported in Berlin Asso- 
ciated Press cables to have admitted 
officially that submarines were being “con- 
sidered” in plans to rebuild the Navy. Yet 
German spokesmen dodged the question as 
to whether U-boats were actually under 
construction and an official of the Defense 
Ministry said: “The whole matter of re- 
armament at sea is in a state of flux, and 
nothing definite has been done.” 

In France the Paris Journal des Debats, 
an independent semiofficial organ, noting 
the German submarine reports, declared 
that “in the name of humanity it is neces- 
sary to refuse a felon the use of arms of 
which he has made such criminal use.” 

At Rome a government spokesman said 
that Italy would probably consult the other 
great Powers of Europe concerned with 
Germany’s reported intention to rebuild 
her U-boat fleet. Unofficially, according to 
the Associated Press, a certain amount of 
satisfaction was expressed at Rome over 
Germany’s action, because it was deemed 


likely to stir up Britain and keep her in 
line with the Latin bloc. 

Premier Benito Mussolini of Italy 
warned the nation last Sunday, on Rome’s 
2,688th birthday, of a “hard period” in the 
immediate future which would “engage all 
the forces of the Italian people.” 

He was addressing 15,000 Fascist 
workers in Venezia Square on Italy’s Labor 
Day, and he told them that while the hori- 
zon was clearing it was necessary for 
Italians to concentrate on reaching “those 
ends which we have determined.” The 
crowd, it was said, was uncertain what Mus- 
solini meant by “those ends,” but most of 
them believed he referred to the East Afri- 
can colonial project, which has drawn more 
than 30,000 troops into Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland, on the borders of Ethiopia. 

At Geneva it was believed that Germany’s 
submarine decision, if officially confirmed, 
would result in a meeting of the committee 
appointed by the Council of the League to 
devise economic and financial penalties 
against treaty violators. 


Franco-Soviet. Early conclusion of a mu- 
Pact tual assistance pact be- 
tween France and Russia 
was forecast at Paris last week. Vladimir 
Potemkin, Soviet Ambassador to France, 
visited Foreign Minister Pierre Laval that 
day and said later that he considered the 
accord would be concluded. 

Six French Army pursuit planes arrived 
at Strasbourg, France, last Sunday night. 
They are capable of making 400 kilometers 
an hour and were sent to prevent German 
planes from flying over fortifications along 
the frontier. 

The French aviators were under orders 
to attempt to force down any foreign planes 
crossing the border if photographs failed 
to establish their identity sufficiently as a 
basis for protest. 
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George V, King for Twenty-Five Years 


To the Throne the British Empire Looks for Encouragement in Trying Times, and, Tho England, 
Is Mother of Parliaments, the Monarchy Seems More Firmly Established Than Ever 


Bou ranking monarchs who toasted 
George V and his Consort, Mary, of the 
British Empire, on their coronation day 
twenty-five years ago, remain to lift their 
bumpers of champagne at this year’s silver 
jubilee. 

They are Wilhelmina of The Netherlands, 
fifty-four; Gustav V of Sweden, regal and 
stately at seventy-six; Haakon VII of Nor- 
way, sixty-two, and Victor Emmanuel III 
of Italy, who, at sixty-five, appears to be all 
but eclipsed by his Capo del Governo, 
Benito Mussolini. 

Yet, tho England is the Mother of Parlia- 
ments, the British Monarchy seems to be 
more firmly established than ever. 

As the second son of King Edward VII, 
it was not expected that Prince George 
Frederick Ernest Albert would reach the 
Throne. His brother, Prince Albert Victor, 
was his senior by eighteen months, but 
Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence, 
died in 1892, and Prince George became 
Duke of York and next in the line of suc- 
cession to his father, King Edward VII. 

When King Edward was Prince of Wales, 
remembering unhappily the restrictions of 
his own upbringing, he determined that his 
sons should have a freer and more manly 
education. 

After some private tuition, the brother 
Princes joined H.M.S. Britannia in 1877 
as cadets. No special privileges were al- 
lowed them, and no easing of discipline. 
Later, they joined H.M.S. Bacchante, as 
midshipmen, and made cruises which took 
them around the world. 

In preparation for his expected Kingship, 
the Duke of Clarence went to Cambridge, 
and into the Army. 


Prince George continued his naval duties 


with great pride, zeal, and interest in his 
profession. 


Devoted to Family Life 


When the Duke of Clarence died, Prince 
George, as next in line to the Throne, left 
the sea and was created Duke of York, Earl 
of Inverness, and Baron Killarney, inci- 
dentally the identical titles bestowed on his 
second son, Prince Albert. The next year 
he married Her Highness the Princess 
Mary of Teck, who had been affianced to 
the Duke of Clarence. 

There are five living children of King 
George and Queen Mary—four sons and 
one daughter. The King and Queen always 
have been devoted to their children, and to 
family life. 

At the same time, from the years when 
he was Duke of York, King George gave 
himself up to a profound study of the 
British Constitution, the various depart- 
ments of the Government, and to foreign 
affairs. King Edward VII had kept his son 
in close touch with matters of State. 


By G. Leste BraysHAWw 


Career of George V 


Born June 3, 1865, son of King Ed- 
ward VII and Queen Alexandra, eldest 
daughter of King Christian IX of 
Denmark. 

Naval cadet, H.M.S. Britannia, 1877. 
As a lieutenant, he commanded H.M.S. 
Thrush, a gunboat of the North Amer- 


ican and West Indian Station in 1890. 

As a commander, he took over 
H.M.S. Melampus in 1891, and was 
retired from the Royal Navy in 1892. 

Married on July 6, 1893, to Princess 
Victoria Mary, daughter of Francis, 
Duke of Teck. 

Created Prince of Wales in 1901, 
he succeeded to the Crown on the 
death of King Edward on May 6, 1910. 


As Duke of York, King George and his 
Duchess, soon after King Edward’s acces- 
sion, opened the first Parliament of the 
Australian Commonwealth, and later visited 
New Zealand, South Africa, and Canada. 

From 1901, when the Duke was created 
Prince of Wales, he and the Princess Mary 
had to take their part in all routine private 
and public functions, as well as in visits 
abroad. 

In the pre-War days, royal visits abroad 
often were charged with considerable politi- 
cal importance, 


A Studious Prince 


In 1905, came the India tour of the Prince 
and Princess, and, three years later, the 
tercentenary celebrations at Quebec. The 
formation of the Anglo-French entente cor- 
diale, the tactics of German and Russian 
diplomats, and the uncertainty of Balkan 
events, gave much food for thought to the 
conscientious and studious Prince. 

When, in 1910, a neglected cold suddenly 
ended the life of King Edward VII, and his 
son succeeded him on the Throne, the new 
sovereign had to face one of the most serious 
domestic political crises in years. 

The House of Lords, in 1909, had rejected 
Lloyd George’s budget, so the Parliament 
Act was put forward to limit the absolute 
veto of the peers, and to abolish their power 
over fiscal measures. The Lords also re- 
jected this bill. 

There was a general election, and Herbert 
Henry Asquith, the Prime Minister, stated 
that the Cabinet would advise the King to 
exercise his Royal Prerogative, and create 
sufficient new peers to insure the passage 
of the bill if the Lords continued to op- 
pose it. 

It subsequently was learned that one of 
the conditions the King had made before 
agreeing to such a step was that the Gov- 
ernment should receive an “adequate 
majority.” 


May 4, 1935, 


After a fierce controversy, the Lord@l 
finally accepted the bill without an exercise}: 
of the Royal Prerogative having been): 
necessary. 

The opening of the new Parliament in) 
February, 1911, was the first State cere 
mony performed by the new King. In June 
came the coronation, and, in July, the Duka 


of Wales. 


the great Coronation Durbar was held al 
Delhi. | 

This was the first time a King of Englanc} 
had left the homeland to visit a part of the 
Overseas Empire. ; 

Back home again, the King showed hig 
sagacity and grasp of governmental prob}j 
lems by his skilful handling of various in}é 
dustrial and political questions. The Irislp 
situation was becoming exceedingly gravé! 
when all other events were overshadowed by) 
the outbreak of the World War. 


Symbol of Unity 


point of national feeling, and the symbol olf 
unity within the Empire. On several occaly 


both he and the Queen did all that was pos 
sible to alleviate the sufferings of th 
wounded. 
They set an example of quiet courage an@ 
strict economy to all. The Prince of Waleds 
at his own insistence, served in France, an@ 
the Duke of York took part in the Battle os! 
Jutland. 
To King George V, Armistice Day is 
day of intense suffering and of public devdl 
tion. It is believed that a chill caught ll 
the Cenotaph ceremony, in 1928, was th e 
cause of a critical illness that lasted fdlh 
months. : 
During that anxious time there was world), 
wide concern, and the tributes paid to thie 
King showed how warm a place he has i} 
men’s hearts. i 
King George V has a high seriousness ¢ 
purpose, and a character forged in thin 
school of the Navy, where discipline is strict 
and every man must do his duty. 
The King has read widely and his acts ak 
based on knowledge. He was a jolly bo IN 
up to all kinds of pranks, and his love @: 
joking earned him the nickname of “Royle 
Pickle.” 8 
As an officer, he always was solicitous 
the welfare of those under him, and he ha 
earned the private gratitude of many. Hy 
shares his countrymen’s fondness for sport}: 
and he excels as a shot. Yachting he lovell 
and everyone knows his pleasure in stam’); 
collecting. q 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Three Generations of British Royalty 


Bia Eb 
Wide World photographs 


Left to right—Queen Mary, in 1872, a Princess of the House of Teck: George V, as a Royal Stuart Prince, in 1869: King Edward VII, 
seated; with George V, then Prince of Wales, and Edward, present Prince of Wales 


Wide World photographs 


Left to right—inside Westminster Abbey at the coronation of 1910: the Imperial State Crown, one of three appertaining to the British 

Sovereign, is the world’s most valuable crown, having, exclusive of larger stones, four rubies, eleven emeralds, sixteen sapphires, 277 

pearls, 2,783 diamonds, and, remade into its present form for Queen Victoria, in 1838, it has been altered on each accession to fit her 
successors to the Throne: George V and his Consort in the regal robes worn at openings of Parliament 


me Acme 


Feft to right—George V, as Prince of Wales, with his wife, now Queen Mary, and children; Mary, Countess of Harewood, now 
Myled the Princess Royal, left; Queen Mary, holding Prince John, who died in 1919; Prince Henry, now Duke of Gloucester, seated; 
‘fFrince George, now Duke of Kent, center; the Duke of Cornwall, now Prince of Wales, and Prince Albert, now Duke of York, 
Z right, in 1906: the Prince of Wales and his only sister in their coronation robes at the 1910 ceremony; the Prince of Wales 
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Pilsudski’s Polish Constitution 


“Republic, Democracy, and Dictatorship” Concentrated in Gruff Old 
Marshal as “Ignace the Obedient” Signs on the Dotted Line 


Marshal Joseph Pilsudski, Poland’s man 
of destiny, was considered to have made 
one more advance in the development of the 
State he rebuilt after the 1926 Polish revo- 
lution when a new Constitution was signed 
on April 23. The 
signature was that 
of President Ignace 
Moscicki, tall, thin 
Executive with 
smooth, white hair, 
and small, spiky 
mustache, who has 
been characterized 
as “Ignace the 


Obedient.” 
But the creative 
force behind the Marshal Pilsudski 


new Constitution, 

which has been five years in the making, 
was Marshal Pilsudski, gruff, old, military 
gentleman, of whom it has been said that 
ihe “caresses his peasants with a string of 
oaths.” Yet his followers, known as Pil- 
sudszyks, for years have been so devoted 
ithat they never allowed him to see any 
newspaper which criticized or caricatured 
(him. 

He made no protest, but he had a stand- 
ing arrangement with his daughter Wanda 
to collect, every day, the newspapers which 
had been held back from him. 


Poland’s Fears 


President Moscicki, distinguished scien- 
tist and inventor, will continue in office. 
As Minister of War, and Inspector-General 
of the Army, Marshal Pilsudski will con- 
tinue to dominate from behind the scene. 

Poland’s new system of government, re- 
imarked William Philip Simms, Scripps- 
Howard Foreign Editor, in a Washington 
dispatch, is neither Fascist, Nazi, Socialist, 
nor a copy of any other twentieth century 
government. It has some of them all, and 
is “a republic, a democracy, and a dicta- 
torship.” 

The new Constitution makes the Presi- 
dent the supreme authority. He appoints 
‘and dismisses the Premier, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, the Inspector Gen- 
eral and Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 

He can virtually name his own successor. 
He appoints one-third of the Senate, he can 
dissolve Parliament, including the Sejm 
(lower house). He decides the use of 
armed forces. 

In war, he can rule by decree, prolong 
the terms of Parliament until three months 
after peace is declared, and open, close, 
or postpone parliamentary sessions. His 
term of office is seven years. 

The Senate’s term is for six years, and 
the Sejm’s five. In case of war the President 
automatically remains in office until peace 
is concluded. 

Polish fears of being torn asunder by 
stronger neighbors were held accountable 
‘for the making of a new Constitution. 


Poland lies in a tight place between two 
of the Continent’s strongest Powers— 
Russia and Germany. If war broke out, 
she would become the inevitable battle- 
ground, it has been said. 

The new Constitution, according to a 
Warsaw correspondent of the Associated 
Press, was expected to pave the way for 
Marshal Pilsudski to accept the Presidency. 
He refused this office under former Con- 
stitutions, but it was thought he might take 
the post now that power had been concen- 
trated in the President’s hands. 


No Government Changes 


At the same time it was pointed out that, 
contrary to expectations, no changes were 
made in the Government when the new 
Constitution went into force. It was not 
found necessary to swear in the President 
of the Republic, as he had taken the oath 
of allegiance to the Constitution when he 
signed it. 

Warsaw was brilliant with flags on the 
day following the signing of the Constitu- 
tion, and government newspapers gave 
colorful accounts of an evening reception 
at the President’s Castle. Yet the general 
public seemed not much impressed. 

The semiofficial Gazeta Polska remarked 
that the new Constitution differed little 
from the old one. The changes related only 
to alterations in affairs which have taken 
place in the nine years since Marshal Pil- 


sudski became the virtual dictator of 
Poland. 
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Bulgaria’s Dictator-King 


A dictatorial régime was established 
without bloodshed or disorder in Bulgaria 
in the middle of May, 1934, by the Bul- 
garian Army. It 
had what was 
called “the en- 
forced support” of 
King Boris III. 

But last week 
Boris became the 
world’s newest dic- 
tator, and, at 
forty-one, one of 
its youngest, 
when he fore- 
stalled an elev- 
enth-hour at- 
tempted coup @ 
état by military 
leaders. 

Boris ordered all 
important State 
buildings, includ- 
ing the War Office, 
Telegraph Bureau, 
and Police Head- 
quarters, guarded. 

Boris had been 
backed by his spin- 
ster- sister, Prin- 
cess Eudoxia, aged 
thirty-seven, who, 
throughout the 
crisis, was said to have encouraged her 
brother “not to waver.” He began his New 
Deal régime immediately. He ordered a 
new. Constitution. 

Crowds gathered in front of the palace 
to hail him as savior of Bulgaria, but he 
ordered the demonstration stopped. 


i 
© International 


King Boris 


Fierce Fighting in the Gran Chaco 


IF one of the biggest and bitterest battles 
of the three-year war between Bolivia and 
Paraguay in the Gran Chaco, 60,000 Para- 
guayan and Bolivian troops clashed. La 
Paz, actual seat of the Government of Bo- 
livia, and Asuncion, capital of Paraguay, 
each claimed gains on April 23 as hand-to- 
hand encounters were reported all along the 
120-mile front where an undecided struggle 
raged for twelve days. 

At Asuncion the belief was expressed 


The Eternal Chaco War 
—Il 420 


that this battle might prove the decisive one 
of the war. The recapture of Charagua, an 
important Bolivian communications cen- 
ter, which had been taken a week earlier 
by the Paraguayans, was announced at 
La Paz by screeching factory whistles and 
huge streamers in extra editions of the 
morning papers. 

Charagua is the largest town in the Prov- 
ince of Cordillera, near the rich oil-fields 
of the Bolivian Department of Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra. 


istry at La Paz claimed 
on April 27 that, altho 
the battle continued on 
a wide front, the Boliy- 
ians had advanced a min- 
imum of ten miles in 
every section where fight- 
ing had been on in the 
past week. 

To the assertion by 
the Paraguayan War 
Ministry that Bolivia 
had lost 4,000 men in 
the present conflict, 
Asuncion added that 
three Bolivian regiments 


(Florence) had been wiped out. 


The Bolivian War Min- } 


if 


| 
i 
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Political Back-Talk, Old-Fashioned Spring Tonic for Convalescing Uncle Sam, Prescribed by 
Doctors on Left and Right; Rejuvenescent Republicans; Hitler’s “Rejected” Rebuke 


NATIONAL 


Querulous Convalescent: “The United 
States, feeling much better, is behaving like 
ull convalescents. Its complaints are mount- 
ing.” 

Arthur Krock diagnosed Uncle Sam in 
Washington last week for the New York 
Times (Ind.-Dem.), and issued that med- 
ical bulletin from the clinic of the New 
Deal. Rolls of newsprint slithered through 
ihe presses to be inked with fretfully quer- 
nlous complaints against doctors’ orders. 
To cure, allopaths seek to set up a condition 
incompatible with an ailment. Many as- 
serted that the Administration’s physicians 
had tinctured the economic system with 
socialistic cultures. 

Anti-Administration homeopaths (“like 
cures like”) insisted such treatment was 
wrong, demanded a little more of the old- 
fashioned spring tonic—politics. It came 
from the Left, and from the Right. 

On the Left were Senator Huey P. Long, 
i. uisiana’s ebullient and pudgy “Kingfish,” 
and Gov. Eugene Talmadge, of Georgia, 
slight, dark and smallish, both deprived of 
allopathic doses in the form of Federal 
work-relief cash. 

On the Right were Henry P. Fletcher, 
Republican National Committee Chairman; 
Ogden L. Mills, President Hoover’s second 
Secretary of the Treasury; Representative 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New York, and 
Brookings Institution economists. : 
Some editors decried politics: There 
should be “no politics either way” in con- 
nection with Federal relief-funds, said the 
Kansas City Star (Ind.). The country at 
varge “is legitimately concerned” with just 
wo things in this controversy: “These are 
hat there shall be complete safeguards 
ever Federal funds spent in any State, but, 


at the same time, no use of such funds 
merely to promote the welfare of the New 
Deal, or to force agreement with it.” 

Senator Long continued to lead the most 
spectacular attack on the Administration. 
He walked into the Senate last week, raised 
a forefinger and launched into the most vio- 
lent of his many attacks on the Administra- 
tion. He charged the President directly 
with responsibility for the threatened with- 
holding of public-works allotments and 
relief-funds from Louisiana, and with an 
effort to reestablish in the State “a rotten 
and corrupt gang.” 

Challenging the authority of the Govern- 
ment to collect huge taxes from the States, 
and then to refuse them funds, he spoke of 
“a new Boston Tea Party,” and predicted a 
revolt against excessive Federal levies. 

While Long was being criticized for his 
speech, Governor Talmadge also was feel- 
ing a return fire for his censure of the Presi- 
dent. His attack preceded by one day 
Emergency Relief Administrator Hopkins’s 
announcement that the Governor no longer 
would be allowed to handle Federal relief- 
funds in his State. 

President Roosevelt is “a radical in 
extreme form,” the Governor declared, and 
to renominate him in 1936 would be “a 
great calamity.” He predicted the forma- 
tion of a third party. 

A lively debate developed in the editorial 
comment on the Long-Talmadge-Adminis- 
tration fight. Some papers charged politics 
and 1936 campaigning in the withholding 
of Federal funds from the “two bad boys.” 

Both the President and Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley “are strongly vindictive toward 
opponents of their methods and policies,” 
asserted the Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind.), 
which saw these characteristics demon- 
strated in the treatment of Governor Tal- 
madge and Senator Long “because each has 
had the nerve to oppose their policies.” 

But the St. Louis Star-Times (Ind.) 
harked back to Grover Cleveland with: 
“Mr. Roosevelt has a lot of friends who 
don’t do him any good, but he is certainly 
to be congratulated on his enemies.” 

That thought was echoed by the Washing- 
ton News (Ind.), which remarked that “if 
a leader is judged by the enemies he makes, 
President Roosevelt’s reputation is riding 
high to-day.” 

In the Kingfish’s own State, the New 
Orleans Jtem (Dem.) said that “when Sen- 
ator Long denounced the reinfliction of cor- 
ruption, rottenness, and political prosti- 
tution, it was first assumed that he was 
speaking of his own régime in Louisiana.” 

Another New Orleans paper hostile to the 
Senator, The Times-Picayune (Ind.-Dem.), 
stated that “our Czar’s dream of cutting 
Louisiana loose from the rest of the United 
States is happily too cock-eyed to be taken 
seriously.” 

It pointed out that “the United States 


Circus Days! 


—Cassel in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


pays into Louisiana more than it takes from 
the people of the State in taxes. Ergo, if 
Louisiana was cut loose, the added burden 
would fall on the Czar’s royal treasury.” 

President Roosevelt has lost little ground, 
in the view of the Los Angeles /llustrated 
Daily News (Ind.). “The disaffection and 
criticism of crackpots like Long and Tal- 
madge will not take the leadership away 
from him.” 

But there was a note of nervousness in the 
editorial expressions of many papers 
friendly to the Administration. 

“Punishing Huey Long is one thing,” 
remarked the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier (Ind.-Dem.), “and withholding 
from the people of Louisiana their just share 
of the people’s funds which are being dis- 
tributed with a discriminating hand is 
another.” 

It is lamentable to the Birmingham News 
(Ind.-Dem.) that the best interests of 
Louisiana and Georgia, “for the moment, 
at least, have been sacrificed in order that 
the personal desires of Long and Talmadge 
might be satisfied.” 

Some of the harshest criticism of Gover- 
nor Talmadge for his attack on the Presi- 
dent came from his:own State. After sup- 
porting him for ten years, the Atlanta Con- 
stitution (Dem.) rebuked the Governor for 
“discrediting Georgia,’ and “fanning the 
flames of Democratic opposition.” 

“The Governor’s action was indeed unfor- 
tunate,” said another Georgia paper, the 
Columbus Enquirer (Dem.). “It was an 
insult every true Democrat will resent, 
and an attack Georgians will condemn from 
every angle.” 

ee e 

Hopeful Republicans: Editorial reper- 
cussions on the rebirth and rejuvenation of 
the Republican Party continue to be heard. 

Altho both the New York Times and the 
Baltimore Sun (Ind.-Dem.) captioned their 
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As the Ship Comes In 


—Shafer in the Cincinnati Times-Star 


editorials “Hope Springs Eternal,” there 
was more optimism in other directions. 

Up to now, said the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Ind.-Dem.), it seems to have been 
idle for Republicans to hope for much in 
the next Presidential election, but “there is 
some evidence that this discouragement is 
wearing away.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), too, 
saw in the growing tendency of thoughtiul 
and energetic Republican leaders, repre- 
senting various schools of Party opinion, 
to meet for informal exchanges of views, a 
most hopeful sign. 

A different note was struck by the Chi- 
cago Sunday Tribune (Ind.-Rep.), which 
said: “Republicans looking forward to 
next year must consider the five-billion cam- 
paign-fund called the work or relief bill. 
No doubt you can buy some of the people 
all of the time, and it may be that you can 
buy all of the people some of the time, but 
you can’t buy all of the people all the time, 
even if the money would hold out.” 

There were comments, too, on William 
Allen White’s contribution to the cause, his 
playing midwife to the Republican Party of 
1936. The New Orleans Times-Picayune 
said: “Mr. White’s suggestion that ‘no one 
knows what the Republicans think’ consti- 
tutes, therefore, a fair and accurate size-up 
of the Party’s present plight.” 

The Washington Star (Ind.) declared: 
“These Republican conferences might well 
write down general principles to which the 
Party adheres, and proposes to adhere, and 
also draw an indictment of the opposition. 
More and more it is dawning on the people 
of this country that the way of the New 
Deal leads to Federal Socialism.” 

While the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.- 
Dem.) was dubious of Mr. Hoover’s apti- 
tude for the job of revitalizing the Republi- 
can Party, expressing the view that more 
than salvaging was needed, the Hartford 
Courant (Rep.) took a more hopeful view. 
“The regional meetings,’ it declared, 
“planned not only for Kansas City and 
Boston but for Baltimore and Wheeling and 
the Pacific Coast, indicate that the Repub- 
lican Party is far from dead.” 

Two Republicans of more than consider- 


able prominence were in the news last week: 
one was Ogden L. Mills, the other Repre- 
sentative Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New York, 
whose projected radio address over Station 
WHN was barred on the ground that it was 
“too late.” 

The vigilant American’ Civil Liberties 
Union, which more than once has clashed 
with Hamilton Fish over the issue of free- 
dom of speech for radicals, found itself, for 
once, in agreement with Mr. Fish, in pro- 
testing against the suppression of his 
speech. Mr. Mills, who spoke at Bruns- 
wick, Maine, outlined a seventeen-point 
platform of political philosophy on which 
he thought Government should be revised. 

On these two matters The Oregon Daily 
Journal (Ind.-Rep.) expressed itself as 
follows: 

“Tt may have been justified to deny 
Hamilton Fish the air for partizan propa- 
ganda, but Franklin D. Roosevelt could not 
himself prescribe more desirable opposition 
than on the part of the Hamilton Fishes and 
Ogden Milises who have been unable to 
grow beyond the days of 1928. These men 
who put partizan victory first and their 
country second are about to be reversed in 
the great American appeal-court of public 
Opinion.” 

Commenting on recent activities of Roose- 
velt supporters, the New York Herald Trib- 
une (Ind.-Rep.) saw these defenders of a 
“fading cause” having a bad attack of 
nerves. “The unmistakable truth is that 
the extraordinary popularity of the Presi- 
dent is at last following his policies into a 
decline. 

“Whereas, a few months ago, expert 
opinion in Washington took the President’s 
reelection for granted, it now regards it as 
highly debatable. Discussion of a three- 
cornered fight in ’36 weighs even the like- 
lihood of the President’s running third.” 


FOREIGN 


“Rejected” Rebuke: Little harm was 
caused by Hitler’s forty-sixth birthday note 
“rejecting” the League Council’s rebuke of 
Germany. That, apparently, is the reaction 
of the European and American press. 

When Hitler challenged the right of the 
thirteen nations represented to “appoint 
themselves judges of Germany,” calling it 
“an attempt at new discrimination,” he 
did just about what he had been expected 
to do. 

“Immediate European war is less prob- 
able, but eventual war more certain,” in the 
opinion of the Washington News. “The 
threat is postponed by the united front 
against German militarism—but Hitler’s 
renewed defiance and unwillingness to co- 
operate with the other Powers in new 
treaties, creates a worse situation.” 

Altho most European and American edi- 
tors who commented could see virtually no 
change in the situation as a result of Hit- 
ler’s note, press excerpts from Germany 
seemed to indicate a stiffening in that coun- 
try’s attitude. 

For instance, the Berliner Tageblatt 
declared that “we do not need to repeat 
that the chances for negotiations with Ger- 
many on all other questions have now 
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become of the slimmest,” and the Deutsche} 


Allgemeine Zeitung added that “one can 


not expect that spiteful and libelous abuse | 


will facilitate amicable and confidential 


conversations.” 
“It is a mistake,” agreed the Berliner 


Bérsen Zeitung, “to believe there is only) 


passing ill-feeling on Germany’s part. An 
honor-loving nation can not 
quickly an attempt to defame it and cheat 
it of its rights.” 


In London, The Daily Telegraph (Cons.) } 


asserted that “the Hitler note in no vi 


alters the international situation,” while: 
The News Chronicle (Lib.) found the note 
“couched in terms distinctly moderate.” 


“Tt is now being asked,” according to} 
The Daily Mail (Ind.-Cons.), “whether they 
action of the British Government in sup-|) 
porting the vote of censure was not an oe 


of unparalleled folly.” 


and little editorial comment emanated 
from France. 


The Italian press was silent on the sted 


In this country, Hitler is not entirely? 


without sympathy. 


selves up as the judge of Germany?” 
rebuke for the Council’s procedure 


merited, even tho 
Berlin.” 


at 


“Superficially,” to the Boise Jdaho States-) 
man, “it might seem that there is a germ’ 
of truth in the Hitler statement, especially: 
when one recalls the harsh terms of the) 


Treaty, and its many unfair provisions. 


But Hitler purposely overlooks the fact#) 
that the protests of the other Powers aref 


inspired more by Germany’s feverish prepa 


rations for war than because she scrapped 


the Treaty.” 


It is evident to the Portland Morning\ 
Oregonian that “it is not the purpose of} 
the German Government to become in-) 
volved in a war now, or in the near future. 
The purpose is to shake clear of the Treaty! 
of Versailles and steel the German people} 
for the sacrifices necessary for rearma-ji 


ment.” 


In the view of the Wichita Beacon, the} 
Hitler note was “for home consumption." 
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“Aw, You’re Just Prejudiced!” 


—Sykes in the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle 
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News and Comment From the National Capital 


Editors Find President More Sensitive to Newspaper Criticism; Senate Movement Afoot to Curb 
Huey Long; The Incredible “Kingfish” ; Republican “Old Guard’ versus Liberals 


ik, newspaper editors had their annual 
confidential talk with the President on the 
occasion of their recent visit to Washington 
for their national convention. Some of them 
commented on the apparent change that 
had come over Mr. Roosevelt since they last 
saw him. They thought he was more seri- 
ous, and reflected a greater sensitivity to 
newspaper criticism. In his conferences 
with Washington correspondents, he does 
not hesitate to name names when taking 
exception to a dispatch. 


There is a movement afoot in the Demo- 
cratic leadership to extend the protection of 
“Senatorial Courtesy” to the President. The 
rules would be changed to empower the Vice 
President, or acting presiding officer, to 
forbid personal reflections on the Chief 
Executive just as the rules now forbid such 
reflections on members of the Senate or 
House. 

The proposal is aimed at Senator Long, 
self-styled Louisiana “Kingfish,” whose 
yough-and-tumble tactics on the floor of the 
Senate are bitterly resented by Senate Dem- 
ocratic Leader Robinson and others. Such 
a change in the rules would require a two- 
‘thirds vote of the Senate membership. Its 
adoption is doubtful. 

Yet it is under consideration by a special 
‘committee consisting of Vice President 
)Garner, Senators Robinson, Neely, Chair- 
man of the Rules Committee; Clark, author- 
lity on parliamentary procedure, and 
‘McNary, Republican leader. 


By another proposed change in the Senate 
rules, the debate would be held to the gen- 
eral subject under consideration. During a 
(debate on the NRA, for example, Senators 
jwould be denied the right to take the floor 
for a discussion of European politics. Such 
a limitation would change overnight the 
character of the Senate. 


g The Filibuster Menace 


__—Pease in the Newark Evening News 


od Nd 
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Three of the Senate’s special committee on changes in rules: 


Filibusters, in which minorities, bent on 
obstructionism, are able to hold up legis- 
lation indefinitely and often defeat it, would 
be next to impossible. It is this freedom of 


Senators to filibuster, and to stray from the | 


subject supposedly under consideration, 
which has set the Senate apart from the 
House, and from almost every other legis- 
lative body in the world. 

Both the length and the subject of House 
speeches are narrowly confined by its strict 
rules, made necessary by its large member- 
ship of 435. In the Senate of ninety-six, 
however, the rules are so loose that an in- 
dividual Senator is able to hold up proceed- 
ings ad infinitum by droning leisurely from 
Shakespeare, the Bible, the daily newspa- 
pers, or anything else. 

Changing the Senate’s rules, however, is 
not easy. Ever since its first session, the 
Senate has zealously guarded the freedom 
of its members to say what they choose 
about anything or anyone. Since they are 
immune from prosecution for libel, this 
freedom amounts to license to attack per- 
sons outside of Congress. 

ee e 

Negatively or positively, it is surprizing 
how Senator Long has influenced activities 
of the Senate. His threat to go into Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi and defeat Senators 
Robinson and Harrison for renomination 
and reelection next year is credited with 
having something to do with Harrison’s 
proposal to compromise the bonus issue. 

It is clear that President Roosevelt, much 
as he despises the “Kingfish,” stands back 
of this compromise. 

ee e 

Several newspaper correspondents, who 
were sent down to Louisiana recently to re- 
port the situation developing around Sena- 
tor Long, bring back almost incredible 
stories of his “dictatorship.” On one occa- 
sion, one of the correspondents reports, he 
and two colleagues were having dinner with 
the “Kingfish” in his hotel apartment. The 
subject turned to campaign songs, 


Left to right, Vice Presi- 
dent Garner, and Senators Robinson and McNary 


The “Kingfish,” moved, on the spur of the 
‘anaoment, to give a sample of his campaign 
song, “Every Man a King,” suddenly or- 
dered a piano and a quartet. 

The newspaper people passed it off as 
one of “Huey’s absurdities.” To their as- 
tonishment, in a few minutes, in rolled a 
piano, and, behind it, the hotel’s male 
quartet for a private rendition. 

ee e 


Governor Landon of Kansas appears to 
have reckoned without his host when he 
announced to Washington newspaper men 
that the Mid-Western regional Republican 
conference would seek to wrest the Party 
leadership from the East, and get the Party 
off te a new start with a liberal declaration 
of principles to be drawn by William Allen 
White, Kansas editor and philosopher. 

This was not the conception the Repub- 
lican high command had of the Mid-West- 
ern meeting. The effect was to set con- 
servative forces in motion to head off the 
liberals. The first result is to reduce the 
Kansas influence in the conference. 

The meeting-place has been shifted from 
Kansas City to “some other place,” probably 
St. Louis. It is by no means sure that Mr. 
White will head the resolutions committee. 
This would suggest a shift of control of the 
conference to the Right. It may make a 
lot of difference in the “rebirth” of the Re- 


publican Party. 
ee e 


Many Republicans who think their Party 
has a chance to come back in 1936 base 
their hope on the outlook for a third party 
of sufficient size to shift the balance of 
power. So far there is no organized move- 
ment in sight for a third party. Huey Long 
and Father Coughlin would be expected to 
influence such a movement. 

A friend said to Huey Long the other day: 
“Say, Huey, you can’t be elected President 
next year; don’t you know that?” 

“Sure, I know that,” the “Kingfish” re- 
plied. “But, in 1944, TIL be forty-seven, 
and just watch anybody try to stop me.” 


Science and Invention 
CN NAS al tl Py ae ete Sts 


The Progress of the Battle Against Noise 


Engineers and Law Enforcement Have Stilled Much Stentorian Clamor in the Streets ; Squeak- h 


less Opera-Seats, Silent Milk-Cans, Among Other Gains of Nine-Year Campaign 


Courtesy of New York University 


Doctor Free measures the noise made by weevils in wheat, in flask in foreground, by 


means of his 


NEE ancient Greek city in Southern 
Italy, had antinoise laws in 720 B. C. 
Carlyle hated noise, and had a sound-proof 
work-room made. Schopenhauer was a 
phonophobe, and called it “the true mur- 
derer of thought.” 

Herbert Spencer was so much affected 
by noise that he used to plug his ears with 
wool, and said a man’s intellectual capacity 
might be gaged by the degree of his in- 
tolerance of unnecessary noises. 

But these famous noise-haters did noth- 
ing about the problem. The modern world- 
movement started in New York a little less 
than ten years ago. Dr. Edward Elway 
Free, consulting engineer, who is short, 
plump, and vigorous, launched it on a 
December day in 1925, when he set out with 
an audiometer, then recently invented at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, to find 
the noisiest spot in the city. 

When he awarded the unenviable appel- 
lation of noisiest cross-roads of the world’s 
noisiest city to Thirty-Fourth Street and 
Sixth Avenue, a famous department-store 
center, his activities aroused interest and 
controversy. He found the greatest noise- 
makers were street-vehicles; next, elevated 
trains and subways. 


Drowning Out a Lion 


Policemen’s whistles and tugboat sirens 
were bad, too, in some parts of the city, 
On a few busy corners, New York’s every- 
day noise was so loud (ninety-five to ninety- 
eight decibels) it would have drowned out 
a lion’s roar (ninety-five decibels) . 

Like a huge sound-wave, news of Doctor 
Free’s results went across the country. In 
Chicago, J. F. Norris, of the Burgess Lab- 
oratories, sallied out and noise-surveyed the 
Loop District. Surveys followed in Wash- 
ington, Boston, and St. Louis. Public agita- 
tion against noise started in London, Paris, 
and Berlin. 
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“noise-microscope” 


By 1929, the antinoise tide, sweeping 
around the world, had returned to New 
York, reenforced by the growing prosperity 
problem of radios, automobiles, and truck- 
trafic. In October of that year, the Noise 
Abatement Commission, the first of several 
such official bodies in various parts of the 
world, was appointed by Dr. Shirley W. 
Wynne, Health Commissioner, to study the 
problem, and report on what could be done. 

The driving figure of the Commission 
was not Doctor Wynne, usually credited 
with the job, but Edward Fisher Brown, 
Special Deputy Health Commissioner of 
New York, and organizer of several large 
health projects. At that time he was just 
winding up a dynamic three-year drive 
against diphtheria, as Director of the New 
York Diphtheria Prevention Commission. 


Eminent Noise-Haters 


Some of the country’s foremost scientists 
were named to the Noise Abatement Com- 
mission’s committees, including Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute; Dr. 
Harvey Fletcher, of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories; Dr. Foster Kennedy, of Cor- 
nell University Medical College; Dr. Ber- 
nard Sachs, of Mt. Sinai Hospital, and Dr. 
Frederick Tilney, of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia University. 
Mr. Brown persuaded private donors to 
contribute toward the cost of the surveys. 
One contributor was Henry L. Doherty, the 
oil man, who gave $10,000. 

The medical committee reported that 
excessive noise, long continued, causes 
deafness, raises hob with the nerves, 
destroys sleep, interferes seriously with the 
efficiency of office-workers, and causes 
swelling of the brain. 

eiiaics at Bellevue Hospital showed that 
loud noises caused more pressure on the 


brain than nitroglycerin or mor phin, power- 
ful shocking-agents, 


The Commission measured noise, studied |) 
its sources, and proposed regulations for || 
its control, but had no power beyond mak- » 
ing recommendations. Most of these were > 
pointedly ignored by Mayor James J. 
Walker, once jaunty and self-assured, but )/ 
now in political exile in England. . 

The tide of agitation against noise rolled }/) 
away from America and found refuge in} - 
Helsingfors, Finland, and Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, where experimental bans on horn- |: 
blowing were found to diminish traffic acci- v0 
dents, and produce agreeable quiet. 

Spectacular action was next taken in 
London, where, on August 27, 1934, the lb 
sounding of horns in thickly settled districts | pi 
was forbidden between the hours of 11:30); 
P.M. and 7 A.M. A week of the experiment 9: 
proved satisfactory, whereupon the ban / 
was extended to the whole of England. ~ | 

Credit for this blow to clamor belongs to| & 
the young, energetic Minister of Trans- | 
port, Maj. Leslie Hore-Belisha. Against 
another of Major Hore-Belisha’s eal 
tions, for the aid of pedestrians at Cross- | 
ings, British motorists are up in arms, but 1 
there has been little protest at the pro-} 
hibition on horns. 


| 


Silence at Siesta 


Following the success of antihorn bans/é 
in England, similar regulations were# 
adopted in Rome. Paris and Madrid fol-! 
lowed suit, the latter to the extent of pro- ii 
hibiting café music and other unnecessary 
noise during the afternoon siesta. Berlin 
has stiffened its regulations, too. 

Last week, Doctor Free, St. George of 


New York, that the sum total of noise jo 
saved to European ears during the last/! 
twelvemonth would be equivalent to the? 
Westminster Choir singing the National |i 
Anthem day and night for 13,000,000 years. lb 


ican public officials almost nil. The engi- 
neers have led the world in showing how) 
machinery could be silenced. Even cheap) 


ago all but expensive ones were noisy. 

Other gains: Trucks are much quieter.) 
Several types of quiet drills, run by com-/: 
pressed air, have been invented. Silent | 
milk-cans and quieter een are 


mone. chains. 

The Metropolitan Opera House in New / 
York City installed squeakless seats last’ 
fall. Modern subway turnstiles do not slam. 
A British manufacturer has announced al 
new silent mattress, guaranteed, as his) 


advertising states, “not to talk while you 
sleep.” | 
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Surveying the Week’s Science News 


Tercentenary by Fiat 


Twenty-seven years late, 5,000 chemists 
and chemical engineers met in New York 
under the impression that they were cele- 
brating the three hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of chemical industry in this 
country. Actually, the first chemical indus- 
tries—manufacture of tar, potash, and glass 
—hbegan in 1608, at Jamestown, Virginia. 

Bricks, wine, leather, salt and iron re- 
fining had been added to the list by 1620. 
In 1623, production of salt began in 
Plymouth Colony. A tannery was opened 
there in 1630. A brewery commenced oper- 
ation in New Amsterdam in 1633. 

Planners of the American Chemical In- 
dustries Tercentenary, observed in connec- 
tion with the eighty-ninth meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, overcame the 
slight historical difficulty by fiat. They 
“established” John Winthrop, Jr., as Amer- 
ica’s first chemist, and set the founding 
date in 1635. That was the year Winthrop 
received a commission to establish a colony 
in Connecticut. He had previously sur- 
veyed the territory with an eye to its chem- 
ical and industrial possibilities. 

Lightly leaping the past 317 years of 
chemical history, the gathering began by 
hurdling a century into the future. Thomas 
Midgley, Jr., round-faced, youthful-looking, 
forty-six-year-old chemical engineer who 
discovered ethyl fluid, and made every mo- 
torist in the country knock-conscious, fore- 
cast these achievements by 2035: 

Travel to Mars and Venus, through dis- 
covery of a fuel capable of lifting itself 
and a cargo out of the earth’s gravitational 
field. 

Personal visiting done away with through 
television; mass assemblies a thing of the 
past. No central meeting-places; conven- 
tions will be attended by sitting at home 
and listening in. 

Air-plane flight at 1,000 miles an hour, 
through development of stronger and lighter 
construction materials. All forms of trans- 
portation speeded up and made safer. 

Life indefinitely prolonged through chem- 
istry; major human diseases conquered, in- 
cluding cancer, tuberculosis, and diabetes. 
Growth controlled both in man and ani- 
mals; beeves as large as mastodons, eggs 

( the size of footballs. Indigestion banished 
| through hormones, dreams controlled by 
| harmless “dream-tablets.” 

Labor reduced to two hours a day; ex- 

| istence a matter of push-buttons; clothing 
cheaper than paper and a fresh outfit every 
day. 

All of these, he added, are “probabilities 
which do not overstep the boundaries of 
sccepted natural laws.” 

_ At soberer sessions, held simultaneously 
sa three hotels, advances in chemistry dur- 
ing the last year were reported. Some 

| ems: 

~ Grass was suggested as a substitute for 

%inach and other green vegetables by C. 
-% Schnabel, food-chemist. He grew wheat, 
fats, and barley nearly to the jointing-stage, 


waar 


cut, dried and ground them, producing a 
powder that tastes and looks like malted 
milk. It contains all the known vitamins, 
and is so rich in other food essentials it 
doubled the egg-production of hens and 
reduced sickness. It would be good for 
humans, he believes. 

A whirling machine capable of doing a 
number of amazing things, including re- 
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/ 


Thomas Midgley, Jr., left, and Prof. 
Arthur W. Hixson 


moval of the hangover-producing ingredi- 
ents from new liquor, was described by 
Dr. Walter J. Podbielniak, research engi- 
neer of Chicago. It works by applying 
centrifugal force, multiplying the force of 
gravity 1,000 times. 

A new form of coffee was described: 
flaked instead of ground. Chemists also 
heard that asparagus-butts, normally 
wasted, may be washed, sliced, dehydrated 
and powdered to give an edible product 
having the color, aroma, and food-value of 
fresh asparagus-tips. 

Washing the teeth reduces mouth acidity, 
Drs. Kurt W. Haeseler and J. Mitchell Fain 
reported. They discovered it in the course 
of an investigation of tooth-discoloration. 
Another investigator, Dieterich P. Fischer, 
gave tea a clean bill of health. Laboratory 
animals drank enormous quantities of it, 
without being affected in the least. 

Chairman of the monster tercentenary 
meeting was Prof. Arthur W. Hixson, af- 
fable seventy-five-year-old chemical expert 
in coal, asphalt, oil, dyes, titanium pigments 
and chemical-plant design. He is Professor 
of Chemistry at Columbia University. 


Skulls, Brains, and Races 
Ales Hrdlicka, Grand Old Man of Amer- 


ican anthropology, pleased members of the 
American Association of Physical Anthro- 
pologists, meeting in Philadelphia, when 
he announced that the “typical” leading 
scientist has a larger head, and, presumably, 
a larger brain, than the average citizen. 

This he learned from measurements of 
150 members of the National Academy of 
Sciences, one hundred of whom were of old 
American stock, the balance either Euro- 
pean-born or of recent American derivation. 

The “typical” leading scientist is also 
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New Science Books 


The Frustration of Science. Sym- 
posium. (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company; $2.) Seven important 
British scientists ery that constructive 
possibilities of science are not being 
fully utilized, while destructive pos- 
sibilities are being developed all too 
rapidly. The present economic and 
political system is blamed. 


Why the Weather? By Dr. Charles 
I’. Brooks, Prefessor of Meteorology 
at Harvard University. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company; $2.50.) 
Expanded and revised edition of a 
well-known explanation of weather 
phenomena... It answers everyday 
weather questions, blasts weather su- 
perstitions. 

Tools of Tomorrow. By Jonathan 
Norton Leonard. (New York: Viking 
Press; $3.) Sane and pertinent fore- 
cast of the immediate future, based on 
present scientific knowledge, with a 
final chapter that every statesman 
should read. 


taller and deeper-chested than the average 
man. His hair is dark, turning to gray, 
and his head is proportionately broader. 
Tho getting well along in years, he shows 
no sign of senility, asserts Doctor Hrdlicka, 
who is sixty-six, was born in Humpolec, 
Bohemia, and who believes that woman’s 
place is in the home. He has been married 
twice. 

Earlier, Doctor Hrdlicka announced that 
the shape of the skull is not the infallible 
index which race-anthropologists have long 
considered it. Racial skulls change with 
conditions, he said. Take, for example, the 
skull of the American Indian, of which 
there are 12,000 in the collections at the 
Smithsonian Institution where Doctor 
Hrdlicka is Curator of Physical Anthro- 
pology. Indian skulls are undergoing rad- 
ical changes, owing to the transition from 
a hunting to a sedentary life. This has 
resulted in changing muscular stresses, 
which, in turn, mold the skull. Skulls of 
Eskimos are also changing, due partly to 
progressive dental deterioration. 

As to races, the same gathering learned 
from Dr. Robert J. Terry of Washington 
University, St. Louis, that the American 
Negro is hardly entitled to call himself an 
“African.” Measurements of negro anat- 
omy: showed so much Caucasian and Indian 
blood that the 11,800,000 Negroes in this 
country really represent a separate race, 
possibly one in transition toward more com- 
plete individuality. 


eee 
Not Moonbeams 


Arthur S. Vernay, youthful, good-looking 
field-associate of the American Museum of 
Natural History, returned from an expedi- 
tion up the Chindwin River in Burma, close 
to the border of Southern China, with pelts 
and parts of 900 mammals, 800 birds and 
reptiles, fish, and insects. The prize catch 
was a loris, a small, rare Asiatic lemur 
that lives in trees in India. It has a tiny 
head, short crooked legs, and a small index- 
finger. Natives of India believe the loris 
lives on moonbeams. “The one we caught,” 
said Mr. Vernay, “was eating flies.” 


Letters and Art 


The Menace of Living Alone 


“Kind Lady” Dramatizes the Horror Which Came to Miss Mary Herries, of the Hugh Walpole 
Herries, When a London Gang Invaded Her Home 


Vandamm Studio 


Grace George, seated, and, left to 
Chalmers, and Justine Chase in 


ues young, well-born and appallingly 
macaber young men of New York have 
become the theater’s most earnest mer- 
chants of horror. Day vafter day, whittling 
sticks, sampling sorghum from the South 
Carolina plantation which one of them 
owns and resisting gaudy cash-lures from 
Hollywood, they sit in their office, a space 
as bare and austere as a clinic, and cock 
their ears for the firm tread which, in 
advance, announces the approach of a 
dramatist with a frightening play. 


Artful Composition 


There is an apocryphal story about them 
to the effect that the floors of their office 
slide away and reveal long, tin chutes, 
down which they cast playwrights who 
dare to bring them comedies or solemn, 
stuffy problem plays. If the fable is fact, 
the chutes must be shiny with wear, because 
most playwrights call on the Messrs. 
Henry Potter and George Haight, altho 
conspicuously without success. 

Two seasons ago, grinning and hopeful, 
they disturbed the sleep of New York with 
“Double Door,” a fantastic and chilling 
melodrama detailing certain events which 
might have taken place in the Fifth Ave- 
nue mansion of a family they did not 
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right, 


Henry Daniell, Elfrida Derwent, Thomas 
a tense scene from “Kind Lady” 


trouble to identify, but which every play- 
goer did. Earlier this season they con- 
fidently invited the public to “Post Road,” 
a shrewd thriller composed of murder, kid- 
nap, duplicity, and similar cozy deeds. 

Now, as approaching summer calls them 
to their Long Island playground, they leave 
a mark behind them with “Kind Lady,” a 
play which threatens the peace of mind of 
any person, man or woman, who dwells 
alone in a large house stuffed with trea- 
sures of art. If nothing else—and it hap- 
pens to be much more else—“Kind Lady” 
poses a fairly fool-proof way for a gang to 
amass riches and, at the same time, to 
drive an estimable and lonely person 
insane. 

This is the story composed by Hugh 
Walpole and rendered into footlight pro- 
portions by Edward Chodorov, a Holly- 
wood busy bee. It details what happened to 
Miss Mary Herries, wealthy London spin- 
ster, when, returning froma Christmas Eve 
opera at Covent Garden, she befriended 
a ragged and engaging youth who loitered 
in front of her Beaueeal house in Montague 
Square. 

Miss Herries took Henry Abbott in and 
had Rose, the maid, serve him tea in the 
kitchen. He returned to the drawing-room 


to thank her, admired her Whistler and 
El Greco paintings, her Troubetzkoy sculp- 
ture, nibbled elegantly at a stamp-sized 
sandwich and departed, with her best 
wishes, a five-pound note and her white 
jade cigarette-box. She gave him the 
wishes and the money. He took the box. 

Miss Herries had one sister, to whom she 
did not speak, and one friend, who passes 
most of each year at Mentone. Conse- 
quently, for six or seven months at a time 
Miss Herries saw no one and rarely left 
her house. A few weeks after Abbott was 


befriended, he returned. He returned with |); 


the jade box and two dreadful paintings, 
fruit of his own untalented labor. He 


insisted that she buy one, for five guineas, | 
and then asked permission to call in his | 


poor wife, who even then stood outside in 
the snow. Miss Herries, bewildered, 
looked out of the window just in time to 
see the girl faint on the sidewalk with a 
baby in her arms. 

Abbott’s wife was brought in, Abbott 
himself rushed out for a physician. The 
physician ordered the girl to bed at once 
and Miss Herries had no choice but to 
consent. 


Terrorizing Nightmare 


Within seventy-two hours, Rose, the 
maid, had left and three persons, a man, a 
woman, a girl of sixteen, friends of the 
sick Mrs. Abbott, came to call on her. The 
physician was there. Miss Herries was 
alone among strangers. Her friend from 
the Riviera came in, induced her to close 
the house and order all these people away. 
Miss Herries saw the wisdom of it and 
sent her friend away with a promise to 
join her in a week. Then she summoned 
them all to her and ordered them out. 
They said nothing, they did nothing: they 
merely looked at her with expressionless 


faces. Each time she moved they drew 
nearer. It was a silent, terrorizing night- 
mare. She moved to push the maid’s 


bell—and a hand went over it. 
toward the telephone and a hand made a 
tent over it. She demanded their immediate 
departure—and they merely stared. Then 
she realized she was a prisoner and fainted. 

When she recovered, she found herself 
guarded night and day. The physician 
was an impostor. Abbott's wife was a mad 
girl who had been threatened into carry- 
ing out her réle in this dreadful plan. 
Abbott visited museums on the Continent 
and, posing as her agent, sold off her trea- 
sures. An art dealer came and, as a test, 
Miss Herries was permitted to talk to him. 


She moved } 


Er 
bl 
be 
j Be 
bt 
ied 


She begged him to rescue her, and he 


thought her crazed and did nothing. 


Then one day a bank clerk, calling to 


| : 
: 


have some papers signed by Abbott, found if 


Miss Herries alone. 
all of her guards were out of the house. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Banned Books 


oland Most Censorious Country; 
Roston Most Puritanic City 


eland is the most censorious country over 
nted works, Boston appears to be the 
st puritanic city, and China, or at least 
» of its provincial governors, found 
lice in Wonderland” objectionable. 
[hese estimations arise out of an exhibi- 
n of books which have been banned for 
ral, religious, or political reasons from 
time of Confucius to the present. The 
hibition is at the Junior League of New 
rk City and continues to May 13. No 
rks banned by the United States Cus- 
us on moral grounds are included. 
Books banned in the Free State include 
rks by Aldous Huxley, Margaret Sanger, 
H. Lawrence, Vina Delmar, Thorne 
ith, Stefan Zweig, Theodore Dreiser, 
delyffe Hall, Dr. Marie Stopes, Joseph 
vgesheimer, Paul Gauguin, Sinclair 
wis, Vicki Baum, Thomas Wolfe, Isadora 
mean, John Dos Passos, Erich Maria 
marque, W. Somerset Maugham, Louis 
emfield, and Maxim Gorki. 
Soviet Russia’s censors have frowned on 
nt, Plato, Descartes, Spencer, Schopen- 
ger, William James, Taine, Spinoza, Car- 
«, Nietzsche, Marie Corelli, Ruskin, Tol- 
y, and Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes. 


yrbidding Boston 


Beston still forbids sale of “The World 
William Clissold,” Wells; “An American 
agedy,” Dreiser; ““Madonna of the Sleep- 
Cars,” Dekobra; “Three Weeks,” Glyn; 
razy Pavements,” Nichols; “Manhattan 
ansfer,’” Dos Passos; “Young Men in 
ve,” Arlen; “@n Such a Night,” Deutsch; 
ream’s End,” Smith; “Elmer Gantry,” 
wis: “God’s Little Acre,” Caldwell, altho 
stricture is apparent for “Tobacco 
ad”; “Doomsday,” Deeping; “The Sun 
.o Rises,” Hemingway; “Circus Parade,” 
lly; “Mosquitoes,” Faulkner, with no 
isorship against “Sanctuary”; “Blue 
age,’ Aiken; “Nigger Heaven,” Van 
shten; “Oil,” Sinclair; “Black April,” 
erkin; “What I Believe,” Russell, and 
wilight,” Keyserling. 
Jueen Elizabeth once banned a projected 
tory of the world by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
10 he never got beyond Alexander the 
‘at in writing it. She fancied a slight 
1ewhere in the early parts of the text 
il issued a royal order to stop work on it. 
> also banned the Holinshed Chronicles, 
no they are the basis for Shakespeare’s 
orical plays, or most of them. 
‘he Chinese governor acted against 
ice in Wonderland” because he felt that 
*e animals human speech placed peo- 
aid beasts on the same level and that, 
ii%, was offensive. His feat was matched 
fe Imperial Russian Government, 
banned Hans Christian Andersen 
lav3e it was believed his stories would 


nc? 


¢ children frightening and fantastic 
ess. England, temporarily, banned 


fe Mikado” for fear of displeasing Japan. 
w& is record, also, of the Bible having 
.Danned at one time. 

A 


FES EES 


The 


Reflection in Human Eye 


[enno Jacobs photograph 


Beauty and the Beast 


. Mos wy ., photog? oh 


Moonlight on the Empire State 


ares hundred photographs, specimens 
from Europe and America of the range of 
the tiny fist-sized camera which spies im- 
piously on world rulers, remote, lens-shy 
personalities and unposed, provocative 
scenes of the present social structure, were 
placed on exhibition in one of the galleries 
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Candid Camera Becomes an Art 


Rudolph H. Hotfman photograph 


Freddie Bartholomew Kecites a Poem 


Robert Disraeli photograph 


Christopher Morley Interviewed 


John P. Gaty photograph 


Lightning on the Empire State 


in Rockefeller Center, New York City. The 
result was a large turnout of devotees of 
the midget mechanical 
spaced one in ten with persons suddenly 
come to the realization that here was a new 
art form. The selections above were made 
from the exhibition pictures. 


“Peeping Tom,” 


Religion and Social Service. 
aSiG ds en Oxi ee ee 


Colleges, Communism, and Political Science: 


While State Legislatures Call for Investigations of Reports of “Red Teaching” in Tax-Supporti 
Universities, Professors Deeply Resent Charges of Radical I ndoctrination of Students 


Wen Robert Maynard Hutchins went to 
the University of Chicago, as its President, 
the only red he found was in a lot of tape, 
which he slashed with characteristic pre- 
cision. He wanted to make the University 
a proving-ground for educational ideas. 

He said his idea of education was to 
“unsettle the minds of the young and to 
inflame their intellects.” The world watched 
and waited to see what this energetic young 
man who had advised President Hoover and 
talked back to a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States would do. 


At nineteen, Doctor Hutchins, Brooklyn- 
born, was driving an ambulance’ on. the , 
He learned the direct lan-~ 


Italian front. 
guage of a soldier, received, his baptism of 
fire, and was decorated for bravery. Back 
home, he followed paternal footsteps into 
Yale, and was graduated in 1921, a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Sigma Rho, and 
Wolf’s Head, famous Yale society. 


“Terror” or “Herring”? 


He became Secretary of Yale University, 
then, successively, lecturer, professor, Act- 
ing Dean, and Dean of the Yale Law School. 
Sull following the paternal path—his 
father is President of Berea—he became 
President of the University of Chicago, the 
youngest in all the country to head a higher 
institution of learning. He is only in his 
thirty-sixth year, and already full of honors. 

Some observers be- 
lieve that the young 
intellects under Doc- 
tor Hutchins’s care 
have been inflamed 
too much. They have 
asserted that the “red 
terror” has found its 
way into the great 
institution blessed 
with Rockefeller 
money, and the TIlli- 
nois Legislature has 
been moved to vote 
for an investigation 
of reports of Com- 
munistic teachings in 
tax-supported schools, 
and in privately- 
endowed institutions which receive tax ex- 
emption from the State. 

This includes the University of Chicago. 
Senator James Joseph Barbour, Republi- 
can, who led the opposition, denounced the 
action as a “damned-fool” resolution which 
would make “another Tennessee out of IIli- 
nois.” Others have suggested, inferentially, 
that the “red terror” really is only a “red 
herring.” But Doctor Hutchins and Dr. 
Walter Dill Scott, President of Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, said the investi- 
gation “would be welcome.” 

Earlier in the same week, university pro- 
fessors had asserted that “Communism and 
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Easter Time on the Campus 
—Hungerford in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


other political philosophies were discussed 
objectively, as was the Einstein theory,” 
and that no instructor advocated Commu- 
nism, or the overthrow of the Government, 
but the Illinois Representatives were fear- 
ful, and adopted a bill requiring all teach- 
ers to swear allegiance to the United States. 

Watchers of the political skies have 
thought that they detected a similar red 
glow from other campuses. In Lansing, 
Michigan, Gov. Frank D. Fitzgerald has 
signed a bill requiring professors and in- 
structors in all of Michigan’s schools to take 
an oath of allegiance to the United States. 


Another Investigation 


Dr. Alexander Grant Ruthven, President 
of the University of Michigan, where, dur- 
ing the nation-wide antiwar demonstration, 
several hundred students pledged them- 
selves not to bear arms for the United States 
in the event of war, said he would permit 
no more “radical” activities on the campus. 
The University of Wisconsin also is under 
State Senatorial investigation. 

It was Charles R. Walgreen, pharmaceuti- 
cal magnate, who drew attention to the 
alleged seditious influences in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He charged that his niece, 
Miss Lucille Norton, had been exposed to 
Communistic influences, and that seditious 
propaganda was tolerated in the well- 
endowed institution. He withdrew his niece 
from the University, and she walked into 
the spotlight of the nation. 

Miss Norton herself, however, was re- 
ported to have said to interviewers: “I 
can not say that I have felt any Com- 
munistic influences operating on me at 
the university.” Also: “The University 
of Chicago is one of the best places to 


learn about Communism, if that is wl|/ 
one desires.” 
Which fitted in with a statement made | 
Frederic Woodward, professor of law, a) 
Vice President of the University. - On | D 
staff for twenty years, he deeply resented 4 
charge that the University is teaching Cej> 
munism, and said: “Anyone who thir! 
we are teaching Communism or Fascism} 
any other ‘ism’ completely fails to undjj 
stand the spirit of the University. j 
“We encourage the student to read jp 
best literature on both sides of all impii 
tant<questions, and we try to teach him 
think straight, and to think things throw ha 
We believe that this is the way to makes is 
a good citizen. ce 


University Defended 4 f 


“I, for one, have such confidence in: % & 
democratic theory of government that 1) 
not afraid to have it compared with my) 
archism, Fascism, or Communism. Anf_ 
am confident that the University, far fry: 
exposing the student to Communistic in/& 
ence, exposes him to the influence of fic 
minded and intelligent inquiry in every fi} + 
of study. This is precisely what a uni bi 
sity is for.” 1B 

“We have helped establish here,” si 
Prof. Charles E. Merriam, Morton D. Hit 
Distinguished Service Professor of-Politile® 
Science, and noted student of Ameria 
political institutidj) 
“the greatest cer) 
of practical govej: 
mental experie4s 
and service in An} 
1cake i 

Also defending & 
University was | 
Arthur H. Comme 
Nobel prize - winriy 
who said: “The 0): 
adequate way of cdo 
bating irrespons + 
Communistic pro} 
ganda is to inf ti 
students of the sod 
sciences regard tg 
the arguments be 
pro and con. Thu 
in a university, radical view-points hi ; 
not discussed, it would mean that suc | 
university was intellectually stagnant. f { 

“It is only natural that in times of po | 
cal turmoil the discussion of such prokia 
will be unusually active. The Univer!j 
of Chicago has, in my opinion, been ¥ 
fortunate in maintaining a well-inforr 
and well-balanced group of men on! 
faculty to guide its student thinking i in 
social studies.” 

Another challenging voice from the 
ulty was that of Prof. William F. Osh 
of the sociology department and for 

(Continued on page 27) 
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These figures have not changed 


$124,521,321 $124.990,618 


These are our death claim figures 
for the last four calendar years— 
almost identical while other sta- 


tistics were varying so widely. 


Though the total mortality has 
remained uniform, there is noth- 
ing so uncertain as the length of 


an individual life. 


Among the claims we paid last 


year were 16,278 on policies less 
than a year in force. Many a bene- 
ficiary has said, “We never 
dreamed the time would arrive 


29 
so soon. 


Life’s uncertainties create needs 


$122,489,598 $124,497,791 


which only insurance can antici- 


pate. The chief purpose of our 
business always will be PROTEC- 
TION. 


Are you sure you have thrown 
sufficient safeguards around your 


family circle? 


If in fairness to them you should 
have $5,000 or more new life 
insurance, make good use of our 
Modified Three, a whole life plan 
designed for low cost from start to 
finish. Proceeds may be taken in 
cash or as income in almost any 


combination desired. 


At least look into this carefully 


Speak to local agent or office, or write IIome Office. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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They Stand Out From the Crowd 


Linian Hellman, author, at twenty-nine, 
of a powerful and restrained play, “The 
Children’s Hour,” 
which has been run- 
ning steadily in New 
York since last No- 
vember, is mentioned 
as a leading con- 
tender for the coveted 
Pulitzer Prize. Me- 
dium in height, she 
has reddish blonde 
hair. This, her first 
play, brought her immediately into the lime- 
light—and to Hollywood. 

Born in New Orleans, educated in New 
York, she has, before this, been a publicist, 
script-reader, and an occasional magazine 
contributor. 


i te 


Hal Phyfe photograph 


Sa Edward Prentiss Costigan, Demo- 
crat, of Colorado, once a Republican, is 
cosponsor of the Cos- 
tigan - Wagner Anti- 
lynching Bill. Enter- 
ing the Senate in 
1931, he stepped 
quickly into the big 
legislative battles. Of 
dark complexion, 
aloof and suave, he 
has demonstrated an 
ability to be peppery 
on occasion. Born in Virginia, on July 1, 
1874, the son of a judge, he was graduated 
from Harvard in 1899, went to Utah, and 
began the practise of law at Denver in 
1900. 

An organizer of the Bull Moose move- 
ment in 1912, he ran unsuccessfully for 
Governor of Colorado on that ticket in 1912 
and in 1914. Later he became a Democrat, 
and, under President Wilson, was ap- 
pointed to the Federal Tariff Commission. 
During his Senate career, his interest has 
centered in legislation for poor-relief. 


D.. Friedrich Wolf, who wrote the play 
“Sailors of Cattaro,” recently produced in 


New York by the 
Theater Union, has 
been a_ physician, 


artist, sailor, and sol- 
dier, and takes the 
material for his plays 
from a life fully and 
dangerously lived. 
Now forty-six, and in 
exile from Germany, 
he will leave soon for 
Moscow, where three of his plays are being 
produced. Twice before he was fifteen he 
ran away to sea. 

At twenty, he hiked from Munich to 
Rome, exhibited his paintings, then spent 
four months living among mountain 
bandits. 

He shoveled coal on a Dutch steamer, 
was a ship’s physician on a German line, 
and, in the World War, served four years 
in the medical corps as a_ battalion 
physician. 


Cartoonists 
As They See Themselves 


A Self-portrait for The Literary Digest 


eee Russell—Born on August 4, 
‘1903, with bronze pen in my mouth. 
Native son of Los Angeles—the rea- 
son I can draw honest-to-gosh Cham- 
ber of Commerce boosting cartoons 
whole-heartedly. 

Joined Los Angeles Times staff in 
1927 after stay on Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Herald, and four years of 
U.C.L.A. comics. 

Comic-stripped for the Associated 
Press for three years. Inherited edi- 
torial cartoon on Times in October, 
1934, and stop to eat lunch now and 
then. 

Married — have  two-and-a-half- 
year-old daughter who aims to follow 
in her father’s ink-blots. 

Ambition—to draw better cartoons. 
Hobby—trying to draw better car- 
toons. 


Mes. William A. Becker, of Summit, New 
Jersey, newly-elected President-General of 
the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, 
entered the patriotic 
field actively for the 
first time during the 
World War, when, 
under her supervision, 
fellow - graduates of 
Smith College pro- 
duced more than 50,- 
000 garments for War 
refugees. She attended her first D.A.R. 
Congress as a page, twenty years ago. Since 
then she has advanced from regent of her 
local chapter to head of the national or- 
ganization. 

In addition to her D.A.R. activities, Mrs. 
Becker has compiled statistics on natural 
resources and ethnology for Yale Uni- 
versity, and has been a leader in New 


Jersey women’s clubs, and active in philan- 
thropic work. 
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J im Tully is a misty-blue-eyed ex-hobo 
with a tangled mop of thick, red curls, 
whose pen_ has 
brought him a world- 
wide fame inversely 
proportional to his 
stubby stature. Born 
in an Ohio log cabin, 
he was raised in an 
orphanage, spent a 
considerable part of 
his youth riding on 
freight - trains. His 
traveling was interspersed with a wide 
assortment of manual labor jobs, a short 
career as a prize-fighter, and time spent 
ducking in and out of five jails. Entirely 
self-educated, his first writings were an 
earnest, sincere, and powerful. series of 
autobiographical books. Tully fans now 
anticipate “Ladies in the Parlor,” his new- 
est book, which will appear within a few 
weeks. 


Gx Blanton Winship, of Puerto Rico, 
who recently became involved with the 
insular Legislature 
when it went “on 
strike” in protest 
against “colonial dic- 
tatorship,” in Wash- 
ington, is a_ gray- 
haired six-footer of 
military bearing, neat 
in his dress, and with 
an ingratiating per- 
sonality. He was born 
in Georgia, on November 23, 1869, received 
his A.B. at Mercer University in 1889, and 
his LL.B. at the University of Georgia four 
years later. In the Spanish-American War 
he served in Cuba as a captain of volunteers, 
then went to the Philippines. In the World 
War he saw service at the front, received 
several decorations. In March, 1931, he 
became Judge Advocate General of the 
Army, with the rank of major general, was 
retired in November, 1933. 


Acme 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Baekeland — chemist, inventor of 
bakelite—two syllables, as if 
spelled bake’land. 

Lahee — petroleum geologist — not 
lay’ee, as you might think, but 
la-hee’. 

Luckiesh — physicist, exponent of 
proper lighting—not luck’i-esh; 
just loo’kish. 

Schieffelin—wholesale druggist and 
sociologist—long ago Anglicized 
to shef-lin. : 

Tedesche—Cincinnati  bacteriologist 
—ch as in chorus: te-des’ke. 

Veitch—Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, Washington—rimes with 


peach or beech, not with pitch or 
ditch. 


—Frank H. Vizetelly. 
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Current Poetry 


Unsolicited contributions to this department 
will not be returned. Unpublished poetry 


is not acceptable 


GENTLEMAN 
By G. A: 


Blithe was the day in the Battery sun 
At Charleston in the morning, 

And brave the quality of one 

Who walked the lane of scorning. 


His coat was black, and brushed, and worn, 


His linen frayed and spotless, 
His taunting trousers, basely torn, 
Were jeered by small and thoughtless. 


He left his lovely palace gate, 
Forlorn now as a Shanty; 

(His darkey followed him like Fate, 
But looked like Rosinante.) 


Light of foot and debonair, 
His step was like to dancing, 
His hat, of military flare, 
He raised to Sumter, glancing 


To see the flag float in the wind 

That danced o’er water brightly 

To lift his whitened locks, and thinned, 
To lift them very lightly. 


His face was bright as wine in the cup 
His peers and companions gave him, 
His heart was high and his head was up, 
True Cavalier! God save him! 


With nipped-in waist and delicate feet 
He walked and ignored the jeering. 
He passed, a ghost in a ghostly street, 
Where once he passed to cheering. 


He saluted the flag when his walk was done, 
But mine to him was higher, 

For I had seen a gentleman 

And a soldier, under fire. 


—The Conning Tower, New York Herald 
Tribune. 


WILLOW RIVER 
By MARJORIE ALLEN SEIFFERT 


Spring comes early 
In Willow Valley. 

The sky shines clearly, 
The stream flows stilly, 


And shadows of little 
Willow leaves dapple 

Waters that ripple 
Past wading cattle. 


Like ribbon uncurling 
From a spool, and spilled 
On the green, sweet-smelling 
Floor of the world 


Lies Willow River 
Held by shadows, 
Willing forever 
To wind through meadows, 


The ocean forgotten 
Like an old folk song 
Of strange words written 

In an unknown tongue. 


A spellbound stream 
Careless of moving, 

Caught in a dream 
Like a woman, loving, 


It cares not the least 
For ships in the south 

Or the cold, sharp taste 
Of salt at its mouth. 


I saw none living 
Along Willow River, 
Where I went driving 
Once, with my lover. 
—The New Yorker. 
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romplete skin recovery 


This cause of run-down condition 
completely corrected by new food 
rich in ‘‘Protective Substances.’’ 


NEW WAY to treat run-down con- 

dition—which consists in adding 

one food regularly to the diet—is now 

giving remarkable results in American 
hospitals and clinics! 


A most common cause of run-down 
condition is constipation. And con- 
stipation, it has been found, can be 
completely corrected by increasing 
the body’s supply of certain “‘protective 
substances’? stomach and bowels need. 


THE NEW FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST can give complete 
bowel regularity... help you 
keep free from constipation 
and indigestion, skin trou- 
bles, run-down condition. 
It’s a food—not a medicine. 


Copyright, 1935, Standard Brands Inc, 
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Amazing Lams in Lnagy 


RUN-DOW 
CONDITIO 


oK 


“Tt is of great therapeutic importance. I had 
remarkable results,”’ says the famous Dr. Cain. 


Dr. André’Cain (pointing to K-ray) is one of 
many physicians who havereported remarkable 
success with the new yeast. He is Physician- 
in-chief of the Hospice d’Ivry, near Paris. 


No ordinary diet supplies enough 
of these substances—not even diets 
with fruits and vegetables. But one 
food is extremely richin them. This 
is the new Fleischmann’s Yeast! 

This new fresh yeast increases the flow 
of your stomach’s juice, stimulates and 
strengthens the muscles of your stomach 
and intestines. 

As a result, your food “‘digests”’ better 
—elimination becomes normal—your 
system is freed from the bowel poisons 
which so often cause unnatural fatigue— 
indigestion—skin troubles. Begin now to 
eat the new Fleischmann’s Yeast and eat 
it regularly, following the rules below:— 


Eat three (or more) cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
each day—plain, or in water, milk, or fruit juice. 
Eat it one-half hour before meals so it can start 
your digestive juices flowing before other 
food enters your stomach. 

If you’re taking cathartics, discontinue 
thern gradually. Have a regular time for 
evacuation—preferably after breakfast. 


At grocers, soda fountains, restaurants. 


R 
. caused by constipation. To be sure of 


the cause of your condition, see a doctor. Cope 
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Sustained and Soothed 
by an Unfaltering Trust 
HOSE who have leaned on 


human love at every step in the 

journey of life derive courage 
and comfort from their faith that it will 
not abandon them at the journey’s end. 
They trust that loving hands will lay 
away their mortal remnant, secure from 
every external agency of change, invio- 
late in the 


GALION 


RYPTORIUM 


THE UNDER-GROUND MAUSOLEUM 


No drop of moisture can force its way through 
the impermeable, non-crumbling, rust-resisting 
Armco Ingot Iron walls of the Cryptorium, fused 
together in one solid, seamless unit. No weight 
of covering earth can crush—no foreign element 
can invade the Cryptorium to desecrate that 
which has been entrusted to its keeping. 


In every community there is a funeral director 
whose skillful ministrations will obliterate the 
lines of care and restore to the features the se- 
renity of peaceful sleep. He can also relieve the 
final rites of every incongruity by providing a 
Cryptorium of transcendent beauty. You may 
select a finish of matched Greek or Italian Marble 
or of Metallic Bronze to harmonize with the 
casket. Some models are priced as low as $100. 


f. o. b. Galion, Ohio. 


Mail the Coupon for book explaining how 

Cryptorium interment protects completely and 

positively. It should be read by the person who 

makes the decisions at times of family crisis. 

THE GALION METALLIC VAULT CO. 
GALION, OHIO 


Please send a copy of the book referred to in 
Literary Digest, May 4, 1935 
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On the Current Screen 


iets: history provides such a rich well of 
inspiration for the cinema that it is only to 
be wondered at that the Hollywood super- 
visors have not dipped more frequently into 
this source. On the one hand there is gor- 


© 1935, United Artists Corp. 


A scene from “Cardinal Richelieu” 


geous pageantry, offering splendid oppor- 
tunities for the screen’s consummate han- 
dling of spectacle. On the other is a con- 
tinuous tradition of slowly changing ideals 
and beliefs, the very stuff of exciting and 
provocative drama. It is no accident, then, 
that two of the most striking recent photo- 
plays should share a Gallic background. 

George Arliss makes a notable addition 
to his gallery of historical portraits in 
“Cardinal Richelieu” (AAA*) a stirring 
account of the intrigues, chicanery, and un- 
alterable will of the Cardinal who founded 
the French nation. The century-old Bulwer- 
Lytton play has been adapted with resource- 
fulness by Cameron Rogers, who has suc- 
ceeded in making the story of Louis XIIPs 
epochal reign romantically plausible and 
exciting. In his direction, Rowland V. Lee 
has achieved a nice balance between breath- 
taking melodramatic action and leisurely 
episodes of shrewd characterization. 

Not since “The House of Rothschild” has 
Mr. Arliss given so completely satisfying a 
performance. Whether he is hatching plots 
to confound France’s enemies or is taking 
refuge in his ecclesiastical position to 
escape the wrath of the nobles, he is 
splendid. There are fine characterizations, 
too, by Violet Kemble-Cooper, as_ the 
dowager queen, Edward Arnold as Louis 
and Douglas Dumbrille playing a traitorous 
aristocrat. 

eo e e@ 

In Darryl Zanuck’s production of ‘Les 
Miserables” (AAA), something of a tour 
de force is achieved in translating the fa- 
miliar tale to distinguished dramatic terms 
again. As in the silent version of the Victor 
Hugo novel, the material of the book is 
vastly abridged but without any sacrifice of 
faithfulness to the essential outline and 
quality of the narrative. Toa certain degree 
the work is episodic, but each section is 
weighted with gripping emotional impact 
and the atmosphere of the novel is scrupu- 
lously recaptured. Studded by brilliant act- 
ing, the screen drama is a deeply felt and 
beautifully realized tragedy. 


Playing the part of the hapless Valjean, 
consigned to the galleys for stealing a loaf 
of bread, Fredric March gives the finest 
performance of a notable career. He 
dominates the film from beginning to end. 

When he comes under the 

serenely spiritual influ- 

ence of Bishop Bienvenu, 
enacted flawlessly by Sir 

Cedric Hardwicke, in his 

struggle to fulfil a signifi- 

cant life under the con- 
stant shadow of his earlier 
conviction or when he 
returns persecution with 
kindness, finally driving 
his police Nemesis, Javert, 
to suicide, the work is al- 
together compelling. 
It is Charles Laughton’s 
expert interpretation of 

Javert that gives Mr. 

March the opportunity of 

making his histrionics so 
effective. From his fanatical insistence 
upon the unalterable right of the law to 
his final destruction through mercy, Mr. 
Laughton shapes a memorable portrait of 
a human bloodhound. Rochelle Hudson 
is fine as the ward, Florence Eldridge ex- 
cellent as Fantine, and Frances Drake and 
John Beal are utterly credible as the revo- 
lutionaries, Eponine and Marius. 


“The Youth of Maxim” (AAA)—A stir- 
ring, beautifully acted and directed account 
of the Social-Democratic revolutionary 
movement in Russia in 1907, demonstrating 
that the Soviet film-makers have not been 
idle. With the best sound-recording that a 
Muscovite film has yet boasted, the work 
deals simply but strikingly with the gradual 
realization by a young worker, Maxim, that 
only in self-sacrifice can revolt succeed. 


“Love in Bloom” (A)—Altho it boasts 
some captivating tunes by Mack Gordon 
and Harry Revel, and the irrepressible 
Gracie Allen, this is a rather undis- 
tinguished program picture. 

e e e 


“Stolen Harmony’’—A weird mixture of 
jazz rhythms and implausible melodra- 
matics that is only spasmodically entertain- 
ing. Ben Bernie takes his band on a cross- 
country tour in an ornate bus, his playing 
of popular songs being punctuated by lar- 
ceny, a wholesale kidnaping and the anni- 
hilation of a gang of mobsters. 


CURRENT FILM RATINGS 


AAAA 


The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street, The Merry 
Widow, *The Lives of 
a_ Bengal Lancer, 
*David Copperfield, 
*Ruggles of Red Gap. 
*Naughty _ Marietta, 
The Man Who Knew 
Too Much. 


AAA 


*One More Spring, 
The Whole Town’s 
Talking, *Murder on a 
Honeymoon, *Roberta, 
*The Little Colonel, 
*Life Begins at 40, 
*Cardinal Richelieu, 
Les Miserables, The 
Youth of Maxim. 


AAAA—Outstanding Films 
AAA—Recommended Films 
*Films suitable for children 
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The Lexicographer’s 
Easy Chair 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE) 
e 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


saders who require immediate attention will re- 
ive it if they enclose a stamped return envelop. No 
tice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


applicable. 


“S. K.,” New York City.— 
he correct pronunciation is ap’li-ka-bl 
irst a as in fat, i as in habit, second a as 
final) ; not a-plik’a-bl. 


“QO. A. A.,” Chillicothe, O. 
-This is a Latin word meaning “a space 
two years,” but we incline toward the 
nglish form, biennial. 


-er, -ess.—“S. R. B.,”’ New Orleans, La.— 
here is no authority in English grammar 
at governs the question you raise. The 
fix -er denotes activity on the part of an 
dividual, and if this suffix were omitted, 
inthe word shippess for shipperess, there 
ould be no activity indicated, and the word 
iippess would be meaningless. So it is 
th all other words of this type. It is often 
stter to use an entirely different word in- 
ead of suffixing -ess to the masculine form; 
=., instead of using flyeress as the femi- 
re of flyer, use aviatrix. However, most 
nglish words with the suffix -er are of com- 
en gender, and unless it be a question of 
yinting out whether the person be mascu- 
ne or feminine, it is not necessary to use 
ie distinctly feminine form. 


gasolene, gasoline.—“A. P.,” St. Albans, 
_]—When the word gasoline was first in- 
oduced into the language it was spelled 
isoleine. This orthography varied, and in 
ngland the forms gasolene, gasoline, and 
‘zoline have all had supporters. In 1871 
isoleine was the form used side by side 
ith the form kerosolene for what we to-day 
rm kerosene. In 1883 the form gasolene 
und favor in the United States, while in 
reat Britain the form gasoline was adopted 
The Pall Mall Gazette for June 30, 
90, and The Westminster Gazette for 
ine 25, 1897; The Daily News of Novem- 
+ 22, 1895, spelled the word gasolene. The 
fixes -ene and -ine are both used to indi- 
te hydrocarbons in organic chemistry, and 
th come from the same source, the Latin 
i@ or Greek -inos, that has adjectival 
snificance. 
The word petrol, taken over from the 
ench, is now used in England for the prod- 
t that results from the refining of rock-oil. 


hara-kiri.—“‘N. P.,” New York City— 
1is term is defined: “A Japanese method 
snicide by ripping open the bowels, prac- 
<* formerly by daimios and military of- 
” The word is often incorrectly 
elied hari-kari and harri-karri. 


heors-d’ceuvre.—‘‘M. C.,” Winner, S. D.— 
‘© correct pronunciation is or’”-duvr’—o as 
& ,uasin burn. 


passed, past.—“C, H.,” New York City. 
Ither of these forms may be used for the 
8i-tense of the verb to pass, but passed is 
° preferred form. 


z 
‘ 


biennium. 


ee - Bs a 
Play Safe With This New Kind: of Ti 


“WW OFTEN walk alone on the floor of the 
ocean,’ says FRANK CRILLEY. ‘And 
death dogs each step as I struggle along 
down there under the waves. Sure, I have 
plenty to fear on my job. But the worst 
scare I ever had in my life came right on 
the Lincoln Highway. I was driving along 
near Princeton, New Jersey, when my left 
front tire blew out and sent me careening 
across the highway. If anything had been 
coming the other way, I’d have been done 
for. But I’m through taking chances like 
these, and now my car is completely 
equipped with Goodrich Silvertowns.” 


At today’s high speeds theheat generated 


HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS — 
THE LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
RESISTS HEAT— PREVENTS 
THESE BLOWOUTS \,. 


ee 


Circus Night 
= in Silvertown 


starring JOE COOK 
vith B. A. ROLFE and others 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT N.B.C. BLUE NETWORK 
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“TLL TAKE A CHANCE DEEP SEA 
DIVING—BUT | DON'T WANT 
ANOTHER BLOW-OUT” 


' 
¥ 


\ 
inside the tire is terrific. This heat causes 


the rubber and’ fabric to separate. A 
blister forms—grows bigger and bigger 
until, sooner or later, BANG—a blow-out! 
And your car may plunge off the roa 


But in the new Safety ettown, the 
Life-Saver Golden Ply, an amazing Good- 
rich invention, resists this heat. Therubber 
and fabric don’t separate. Blisters don’t 
form. And these high-speed blow-outs 
are prevented before they get started. . 


More miles—safer miles! 


Go to your Goodrich Dealer. Ask him to 
show you the new Safety Silvertown. Press 
your hand on its rugged, sure-footed 
tread. Feel the big, husky cleats grip. Then 
you'll know why Silvertowns also give 
you maximum protection against danger- 
ous “‘tail-spin’” skids—why they stop so 
quickly in an emergency. 


Before it’s too late, get Goodrich Silver- 
towns, with the exclusive Golden Ply, and 
enjoy the extra safety and extra months of 
“trouble-free” mileage that Silvertowns 
give you. Look for the dealer displaying the 
GOODRICH sign. That’s the way to play 
safe. And remember, Silvertowns cost no 
more than other standard tires. 

FREE with red crystal re- 

A flector to protect you 
if your tail light goes out. Go to 
your Goodrich dealer, join Silver- 
town Safety League, and receive one 
FREE. Or send 10¢ (to cover pack- 
ing and mailing) to Dept. 510, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

Copyright, 1935, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Handsome emblem 


“Goodrich Safety Silvertown- 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
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Spring in Old 
Williamsburg 


YEARS AGO ? 


ONLY in Williamsburg, 
Virginia, can you see such a panio- 
rama of the past; a city with its 
homes, public buildings, gardens, 
streets and taverns restored as they 
were half a century before the 
Revolution. 


Williamsburg is unique among the cities of 
America. Here, through the generosity of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., colonial 
America lives again. Scores of historic 
buildings, dating from colonial days, have 
been restored after nine years of patient 
work. Scores of others have been rebuilt. 
Old gardens bloom again. Once more 
Raleigh Tavern, where Washington stayed, 
welcomes its guests. ‘Duke of Gloucester 
Street’’ provides the picturesque vista to this 
colonial setting. ® Here, in Williamsburg, 
you will find the reconstructed Palace of 
royal Governors—the College of William 
and Mary, second oldest in America—the 
old Capitol of 1705, faithfully rebuilt as it 
appeared when it was the most imposing 
public building of its day. ® A few miles 
away are Jamestown, site of the first colony, 
and Yorktown, last battle of the Revolution. 
@ A few hours’ drive will take you to either 
the famous ocean resorts of Virginia's eoast 
or the scenery and Natural Wonders of Vir- 
ginia’s Blue Ridge Mountains. ® Plan to 
spend your vacation in Virginia where there 
is so much that you can find nowhere else in 
America. 


WRITE FOR FREE PICTORIAL MAP, 


ey ao 


ene cee 
State Commission on Conservation & Development 
Room 831, 914 Capitol Street, Richmond, Virginia 


Among the Outstanding Books 


‘read to War: America, 1914-1917. By 
Walter Millis. [Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company; $3.] 

Colonel House sailed for Europe almost 
precisely twenty-one years ago, intending, as 
he confided to his diary/“to plant the seeds 
of peace.” The English wined and dined 


The Author 


Walter Millis 
was born thirty- 
six years ago in 
Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, served in 
the field artil- 
lery as a sec- 
ond lieutenant 
during the War, 
and was gradu- 
ated from Yale 
in 1920. He has 
been an editorial writer on the Balti- 
more News, New York Sun, and New 
York Globe. For six months, in 1926, 
he was attached to the London Bu- 
the New York Herald 


reau of 
Tribune, and, since 1924, has been 
one of its editorial and staff writers. 
In 1929, he married Norah Kathleen 


They have 


Thompson, of London. 
one son. 

A contributor to The _ Atlantic 
Monthly, Virginia Quarterly Review, 
and Yale Review, he has written 
“Sand Castle,” a novel, and “The Mar- 
tial Spirit,” a history of the Spanish- 
American War. 

In his present book, “Road to War,” 
he made use of the War files of 
Tue Literary Dicest. An amateur 
printer, he likes sailing, but hasn’t 
been rich enough to own a_ boat 
Sa time, and never has played 
golf. 


him; the Germans, taking him for a mili- 
tary man, goose-stepped for him; the 
French were less interested. 

In the optimism of his ignorance he found 
the situation “satisfactory,” and, on July 
21, sailed for home: He had not even noted 
in his diary that the Austrian Heir-Apparent 
had been assassinated. The only American 
agent in Europe who foresaw immediate 
war was a vice consul in Budapest; on July 
13 he mailed home a letter full of fear of 
war. 

Walter Millis opens his engrossing story 
of the American drift into war with that 
picture of the sultry twilight of 1914. 
When the War broke out in Europe, even 
Theodore Roosevelt was loudly neutral. 

The process by which America’s mind 
was changed has often been the subject of 
hot debate; Mr. Millis’s book, for all the 
cool aloofness of its manner, is a startling 
new picture of that process. 

It began on August 5, when the British 
cut the German cables. The heads of the 
New York Times and World Bureaus in 
London were Englishmen. It was inevitable 
that the American view should be colored 
by the English, especially so since, as Mr. 
Millis deftly puts it, “one of the greatest 
of the qualities which have made the En- 
glish a great people is their eminently sane, 
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reasonable, fair-minded inability to co} 
ceive that any view-point save their own ca\s 
possibly have the slightest merit.” : 
That British “fair-mindedness” at one) 
took into camp the American Ambassadc: 
in London and the President’s friend, Co) 
onel House, in Washington. When M 
Wilson drafted a protest to England, Co} 
onel House would tuck a copy in his pockdp 
and trot over to the British Embassy ile 
confer with Sir Cecil Spring-Rice abot: 
possible changes. f 
No wonder the British in London nevelp 
took our notes seriously! In London, M}, 
Page would confidentially advise the Loi) 
don Foreign Office how to reply to M_ 
Wilson. !\ 
“Singularly treasonable” is Mr. Millis} 
characterization of Ambassador Page 
diplomacy. ' 
Washington began by asserting that 
would be unneutral for American bankeil 
to lend money to either belligerent; the i 
also insisted on the freedom of America: 
commerce with other neutral nations. Br 
from the moment Colonel House took tk+ 
first American draft-note to Spring-Ricl 
the British knew that the Administratio} 
was confused in its own mind, and the batt. 
for neutrality was lost. 


maligned Bryan was singularly discernin} 
and usually right. He almost alone in Mi 
Wilson’s entourage was really neutral if 
fact as well as in name. He saw the si; 

nificance of an arms embargo, which, iff 


August, 1914, might have been possibli 


and might have preserved our ultimate new 
trality. 

He saw early that the nation which ijl 
sisted upon continuation of war had ¢ 


dreams of imposing a new order on Europ} 
“Road to War” is a brilliant book, 


day, hope to avoid another drift into wat 
and are not always clear about the price « 
peace. : 


Worth Reading 


Forerunners of American Fascism. |) 
By Raymond Gram Swing. (New 
York: Julian Messner; $1.75.) Pene- jf 
trating portraits of Coughlin, Long, if 
Bilbo, Townsend, and Hearst. 


Mr. Justice Cardozo. By Joseph P. 
Pollard. (New York: Yorktown Press; |f 
$3.) A biography of a man with a 
tough mind and a gentle heart. 


Judgment Day. By James T. Farrell. {3 
(New York: Vanguard Press; $2.50.) p 
The final volume of the Studs Lonigan | 
Saga, which seems to be the definitive 
history of the rise and fall of a Chi- 
cago gangster. i 

Hungry Men. By Edward Ander- 
son. (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran © 
& Co.; $2.) A bum’s eye view of Amer- § 
ica; lively, honest and revealing, t 


Young Joseph. By Thomas Mann. | 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf; $2.50.) 4 
In_ which the greatest living German 4} 
writer carries on the profound story Bs 
begun in “Joseph and His Brothers.” - 


fer 4. 1935 
Campus Communism? 


egislators Seek Investigations; 
Professors Resent Charges 


(Continued from page 18) 
vember of the National Consumers’ Board 
f the NRA. “There are some radicals 
mong the student body in every college,” 
e said. “After five years of depression, 
ow could it be otherwise? 

“Tf there are Father Coughlins, Huey 
ongs, Upton Sinclairs, and Governor Ol- 
ons turned up in the tidal-wave of unrest, 
here certainly will be some in a student 
ody so large as that of the University of 
‘hicago. Our campus will show a much 
maller percentage of radicals than that of 
random cross-section of the entire com- 
nunity.” 

“That there is an immense amount of 
xaggeration in all such talk [about the 
pread of Communism on the campus] has 
een made apparent from time to time by 
mdergraduate publications,” said the Hart- 
ord Courant (Rep.), calling attention to 
mn article in the Dartmouth Alumni Maga- 
ine by Thomas H. Lane, Jr., of Hartford, 
‘ditor of The Dartmouth. 

Mr. Lane wrote that he knew of “only 
me man on the Dartmouth campus who sin- 
erély ‘believes in Communism and knows 
yhat he is talking about.” 

Mr. Lane felt he was acting for the stu- 
lent body generally when he made a bow to 
he older generation. “The older genera- 
ion has not failed us,” he wrote. “They 
save carried on. And so shall we. 

“Even if flaws in our processes of pro- 
luction and distribution remain hidden 
intil the end of time, better occasional re- 
essions than to forego an economic system 
vhich has brought material well-being— 
nore than any alternative theory can prom- 
se—and has preserved and held high the 
ardinal virtues of freedom, equality and 
iberty.” 

Perhaps, then, a study of Communism 
vill help to a better understanding of the 
‘irtues of democracy. 


Menace of Living Alone 


(Continued from page 16) 

She poured out her story and pleaded for 
jis intercession. He only half believed 
er. She wrote a note to the police, tucked 
: in his pocket and then Abbott came in. 
fe signed the papers and the clerk was 
bout to leave when Abbott asked him if 
1e old woman had spoken to him. The 
lerk said she had and her story was so 
mazing it had him “going for awhile.” 
fer rescue proceeds from there. 

in artful, strangely compelling, horror 
Jey, it still has gaps in it large enough to 
Ti.e a horse and wagon through. Never- 
aesess, it emerges as an absorbing, able 


ja eer 
“ey 


' Miss Grace George is effective and 
el evable in the part of Miss Herries, her 
eblessness being appealing and _ affect- 
a» Henry Daniell, young, suave, British, 
nga superb creator of cool villains, makes 
Magnificent thing of the diabolic Abbott. 
‘#large cast gives these two flawless 
apport. 
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I'd have sold out 
for a nickel 


My best customer caught me unshaved 


Ww take a chance when tempted to 
skip a shave now and then! One man 
after another has come to grief by failing 
to keep clean shaven. The truth of this 
statement is proved by thousands of real 
life experiences locked in our files. 


The Gillette ““Blue Blade’”—product of 
unequaled manufacturing facilities—in- 
vites frequent, close shaves. It is espe- 
cially made for tender faces—sensitive 
skin. You get no pull—no burn or irrita- 
tion—because this blade is automatically 
ground, honed and stropped to perfection 
by equipment developed and installed at 
a cost of millions of dollars. The Gillette 
“Blue Blade” is tempered electrically by 


the only furnaces in the world that can de- 
liver steel of absolutely standard, uniform 
hardness. Inthesefurnacesthe temperature 
is automatically controlled in strict accord- 
ance with the requirements of the metal. 


A visit to the Gillette factory would 
convince you that a better blade than this 
cannot be produced. Extra care is appar- 
ent even in the wrapping. Four binders 
of wax anchor the blade in its envelope. 
The super-keen edges cannot be damaged 
in shipment. For real shaving comfort, get 
the benefit of matchless manufacturing 
skill and equipment. Try the Gillette 
“Blue Blade” on our money-back guaran- 
tee of complete satisfaction. 


Reputable merchants give you what you ask for. In 
stores where substitution is practised —INSIST ON 


GILLETTE BLUE BLADES 
NOW 5 yo: 25¢ - 10 1 A906 


The ARISTOCRAT 


A TWIST...ITS OPEN ! 


—New Gillette 
One Piece Razor 


The Aristocrat is all one 
piece, no loose parts. 
Heavily plated with 
24-Karat gold and 
guaranteed a lifetime. 
Price $4 complete in 
smartleathercase with 10 
Gillette “Blue Blades.” 


A TWIST...ITS CLOSED! 
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seE ENGLAND 
THIS YEAR » » Don’t 


merely dream about it 


The Literary Digest 


TRAIN 


ALL BY 
-—- ——— - 


England has all the ingredients of a perfect 
trip. History—wondrous cathedrals, ancient 
abbeys and Castles—like enormous carved 
jewels. Scenery—a veritable picture-book 
countryside alive with legend and loveliness. 
Gaiety—shops, theatres, musicales, night 
clubs with everything for an “American” 
good time. e Trains are at perfection in the 
land of their invention and travelling by 
train is a continually changing panorama of 
English countryside. ¢ A choice of sixteen 
different routes to the Continent headed by 
the luxury “Golden Arrow” service to Paris 
and the Harwich routes to Northern Europe 
—make it convenient for you to include 
other countties in your tour. In England all 
the old dollar values still exist. So go over 
for the splendid bargains in fun, adventure 
and relaxation that England offers in a 
nevet-to-be-forgotten trip. ¢ For itinera- 
ries, literature, maps, etc., write Dept. 11. 


T.R.DESTER, General Traffic Manager 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York...or your own tourist agent 
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Topics in Brief 


U. S. now stands for Unlimited Spending. 
—Tampa Tribune. 


How about making this next war a Dutch 
treat affair?—Dallas Morning News. 


Autuo his critics have managed to get 
under Hopkins’s hide, they’ve failed to hang 
it on the fence—Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


> “<\S > LET ANXWAN, 
TOWNSEND } FM i was we 
PLAN \, Rah WELLES T 


DREAM IVE 
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Back to Earth 
—Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 


©1 


Sure, Cotton is king in the South. And 
in Italy it’s Victor Emmanuel.—Detroit 
News. 


IF all the road-hogs were laid end to end 
that would be Utopia—Greensboro (Ga.) 
Herald-Journal. 


Wuart the country needs is more men to 
grab hoe-handles and less to grab billiard- 
cues.—Florida Times-Union. 


Awnp another thing. Wiley Post had bet- 
ter change the name of his air-plane to 
Winnie Won’t.—Ohio State Journal. 


Wuitt they’re abolishing “isms” how 
about including that “ism mamma’s iddle 
man,” etc.—Providence News-Tribune. 


No matter what the court does in the 
NRA poultry test, the taxpayer probably 


will draw the neck.—Indianapolis Star. 


As we get it, out in Hollywood a snappy 


| title is authored first, and, then, the play is 


patched around it.—New Orleans States. 


Mayse you don’t worry about such things, 
but we were just wondering how dark an 
Ethiopian war-cloud is.—Mobile Register. 


A stTacE marksman shot two cigarettes 
from the mouth of an Ohio politician with- 
out an error, but may not have known it was 
an Ohio politician Atlanta Constitution. 


F 


Tue NRA is due to expire June 16, and): 
the consensus seems to be that smelling}! 
salts will be unnecessary.—Boston Evening} 
Transcript. 


{ 


AMERICA will be out of the Red in a year. 
says Babson. Now, if only we can get the| 
Reds out of America in a year—Brooklyn\; 
Daily Eagle. 
| 

Don’r worry about to-day’s politicalji 
“menace.” Somebody’ll bob up ae 
with a much bigger fool idea—Thomaston\: 


(Ga.) Times. | 


i 


In Huey Long’s “share-the-wealth” pro\ 
gram “share” is more likely than not to be! 
a misprint for “scare.”—Philadelphia Eve 
ning Bulletin. | 


t 


Tue British film companies are luring) 
away some of our American actors. We'c| 
like to make a few suggestions.—Omahe) 
W orld-Herald. 

11 

Nerps a New Pxiatrorm—Head-line’ 
Why not borrow the Democratic platform) 
of 1932? It hasn’t been used much.—" 
Lynchburg News. [ 


THE scientist who says that death can be! 
deferred indefinitely may have been reading!) 
records of our murder trials and convictions |) 
—Springfield Union. 


ANOTHER smack at the peace movement © 
the Island of Jersey plans to raise its army} 
by conscription if necessary, to a strength) 
of 300.—Arkansas Gazette. 


THERE won't be much left of that $4,880, 
000,000 work-relief fund, if Congress 
should decide to charge the Governmen 
overtime.—San Diego Union. 


ScIeNTISTS say that only one man in @ 
hundred has a perfect voice. The rest 0} 
them, however, insist upon singing “Swee} 
Adeline.”—Grand Rapids Press. | 


THE coronation of the boy king of Sian| 
has been put off till 1937. Thus killing tw 
birds with the same blue serge graduatior 
suit——Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Ir Europe would only go in for basebal 
in a big way as we do, it would have some: 
thing to worry about all summer and get it 
mind off of war.—Albany Knickerbocke. 
Press. 


A CoNGRESSMAN wants to eliminate bunl 
from the Congressional Record. But tha 
would cause a lot of unemployment amon; 
government printers.— Florence (Ala. 


Herald. 


In the approaching campaign, a Wash 
ington gossip note says, party-managers wil 
concentrate their efforts only on promisin 
candidates. What! Is there any othe 
kind!—Boston Herald. 5 
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King’s Silver Jubilee 


British Monarchy More Firmly 
Established Than Ever 


(Continued from page 8) 

But he is more generally thought of as a 
man happiest in the bosom of his family, 
and his grandchildren have been one of his 
principal pleasures. The Prince of Wales, 
who has traveled even more widely than the 
King, seems to combine many of the best 
characteristics of his father and grand- 
father. As he grows older—he will be forty- 
one in June—the more serious side of his 
nature becomes increasingly evident. 

The King has more power and influence 
than some Englishmen think, and much less 
than some Americans believe. His priv- 
ileges have been defined as “the right to be 
consulted, the right to encourage, and the 
right to warn.” He exercises his power and 
authority not as an absolute ruler, but as a 
constitutional sovereign, acting always on 
the advice of the Cabinet, which, in turn, 
gets its mandate from Parliament, the 
House of Commons being elected by univer- 
sal suffrage. 


Crown and Cabinet 


No bill can become law until it receives 
the Royal Assent. This, however, is given 
sot on the ruler’s initiative, but on minis- 
terial advice. The Prime Minister, as 
spokesman for the Cabinet, draws up the 
iKing’s Speech at the opening of Parliament. 
The King has to sign all the State papers, 
and the Government is carried on, and 
appointments made, in the name of the 

‘Crown, but the practical authority is the 
Cabinet. 

Some radicals complain of the expense of 
the monarchy. 

Yet any form of government calls for 
high expenses, and the smooth working of 
‘the British system saves an amount that 
-can not be computed. 

The Civil List is the name for the annu- 
\ities paid to the Royal Family, and it is 
» granted by Parliament. 

The Civil List of King George is set at 
‘£470,000, and to other members of the 
\ Royal Family goes £115,000. 

It has been estimated, however, that, after 
‘meeting the various official expenses, the 
/King and Queen live on an income of 
approximately $10,000 a year. 


‘The Royal Line 


The King, of course, is the First Gentle- 
man of England, and the royal house traces 
fits descent from, among others, Egbert, 
‘Saxon King of Wessex; Alfred the Great, 
wand William the Conqueror; also from 
Cnarlemagne, the Emperor Barbarossa, and 
S.uint Louis, King of France from 1226 to 
41270, 

The family name—that of Queen Vic- 
tia was Guelph, and that of her Consort, 
Prince Albert, was Wettin—was changed 
© Windsor during the World War, in 
7. 
~The Prince of Wales stands first in the 
oiler of succession and, should he die, or 
le4ve no heirs, next would come the Duke 
ofY ork; after him, the Princess Elizabeth, 
“ng elder daughter. 
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AND A NEW WAY FOR YOU TO GO! 


Why not sail from Montreal or Québec for a change? Cruise for two delight- 
ful days down the historic St. Lawrence. Europe is not only nearer, but 1000 
miles of the trip is in sheltered waters. Hard to believe? Study the map. 
Frequent sailings ... from Québec on the renowned Empress of Britain or 
Empress of Australia... from Montreal on the luxurious but moderately- 
priced Duchesses or the low-cost, democratic Mont ships. Get travel-time 
map and bulletin of all-expense tours, ships’ plans, and fare schedules from 
YOUR OWN AGENT or Canadian Pacific: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 


Washington, Montreal, 32 other cities in the United States and Canada, 


Camadiian cific 


VIA ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
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FREE TRIAL! 


ROYAL PORTABLE 
with TOUCH CONTROL 


Nothing like it on the market. The key tension is 
instantly, visibly adjustable to everyone’ s individual 
finger pressure! Many other exclusive improve- 
ments. Try the New Royal Portable. Even if you 
have never typed, you can use it impiediavely, and 
without training. If not pleased, he 
may be returned without question. 


Lowest Prices—Monthly Terms 
Unusual new sales plan places 
amazing convenience of the New 
Royal Portable easily within reach 
of every reader of this magazine, 
Use coupon for full information. 


A Better Job? 


One of the best ways to improve 
. your position is to learn to type 
efficiently. This will increase your 
usefulness, or lead to other oppor- 
tunities. With a Royal Portable 
you can easily acquire real typing 
speed in your spare time at home. 


TOUCH CONTROL 
- . Most revo- 
lutionary im- 
provement ever 
presented. 


FINGER COMFORT 
This is Your Opportunity ! KEVSumnscien® 
Students, Parents, Teachers, Busi-  tifically designed 
ness People! Sign and mail the to minimize cye- 
coupon below. No obligation. The uel 
New Royal Portable is made and 
guaranteed by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of 
I H typewriters ex- 
FREE! Typing elusively. 
Course... | Smooth, rhyth- 
mic action of an 
office-sized ma- 
chine. Try it! 
Pewee esa eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 
1 Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. L-54 1 
1 2 Park Avenue, New York City. : 


' Please send me complete information concerning ! P 
; special sales plan on the New Royal Portable I 
! ‘Typewriter with TOUCH CONTROL, also de- | 
; tails of FREE TRIAL OFFER. 1 
I 
I 


PROTECTED for 
lifetime against 
dust and dirt. 


Carrying case 
included 


1 NAME. AE TA oS FE OCLC CERES sees 
' STREET....... ORO GOD Oe ane : 
CIT Q cnet pet met et et pet et ot ot ot Bat a Bs STAT Eee pet pe pet ms 


ALVIENE?2THEATRE 


Graduates: Lee Tracy, Peggy SON. Fred Astaire, Una Merkel 
Zita Johann, Mary Pickford, ete. Drama, Dance, Speech, Musical 
Personal "Development, Culture. Stock Theatre 
For catalog write Secreiary 


Comedy, Opera. 
Pa appearance while leaner, 
LIPTON, 66 West 85 St., N. Y. 


A Easter ec $bQS0 
pattie 


Ready for road, wt. 175 \bs.; load 

¥% ton. Attach bumper bolts. 4 inch 
tire. Body 55x42x9inches. Noside-sway 
at Peek speed. Backs straight with car. 


A.Kar-A-Van,308 W. Randolph, Chicago 


( ie 
WRITEforFREE 
LITERATURE 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted—All Subjects 
Write for free booklet. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO., 470-S Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


TYPEWRITER, Bargains 


Genuine Underwoods, Royals, etc., refinished $100 office models 
greatly reduced to beat 1/38 mfg’s ore price. 10 day trial—fully 
guaranteed—easy terms—10c a day. Free catalog. pated appl. 
international Typewriter Exch., Dept. A-530, Chicago 


Newest Type 


EVINRUDE 


SPORTSMAN 


World’s lightest outboard, 
only 24Y2 lbs. Easy-start- 
ing, fits any small boat, 
runs 2 bours on less than 

gallon, gives speeds up | 
to 7 miles per hour. 


It never cost so 
little to own an 
Evinrude. Enjoy va- 
“4 cation boating and 
fishing as never be- 
fore. 14 models. Clean and 
quiet Underwater Exhaust, 
Streamline Hooded Power, 
Vibrationless Rubber Mount- 
ings, scores of other modern 
features. Easy terms. Write 
today. EVINRUDE, Milwaukee, 
4255 N. 27th Street. 


1935 Series 


EVINRUDE 


~~ 


16 Page Catalog 
FREE 


Press and “Freedom” 


Two-Century-Old Phrase Iterated 
by Editors and Publishers 


bits phrase, “freedom of the press,” which 
gained meaning for America in 1734 when 
John Peter Zenger established truth as a 
defense in libel, was iterated throughout 
the last fortnight. 

To the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, meeting in Washington, it meant 
absence of restrictions on editorial content. 
To the American Newspaper Publishers 


Acme 


Clark Howell, Editor of the Atlanta Con- 

stitution, left, and Josephus Daniels, Am- 

bassador to Mexico and President of the 

Raleigh News and Observer, at a meeting 
of the Associated Press 


Association, meeting in New York City a 
few days later, it meant absence of regu- 
lation of business administration. 

If these were the days of Horace Greeley, 
when the editor was the newspaper, the 
concerns of the A.N.P.A., founded in 1887 
to standardize business practises, would not 
have overshadowed the professional consid- 
erations which occupied the editor. 

Opening the Washington meeting, Grove 
Patterson, Editor of the Toledo Blade, who 
later was reelected President, declared that 
the press of the United States does not 
suffer from lack of freedom, but that, 
“with notable exceptions, we suffer from 
editorial inactivity and mental indolence.” 


“Constructive Criticism” 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes told the Associated Press, whose 
annual session was sandwiched between the 
two conventions, that “any attempted legal 
restraint, however wisely applied, would be 
far worse than excesses of free expression.” 

The 660 publishers responded with 
alacrity to President Roosevelt’s invita- 
tion, through Editor & Publisher, for “con- 
structive criticism of us in Government.” 

They opposed continuation of the NRA, 
passage of the Wagner labor-disputes bill, 
and of the Copeland pure food, drug, and 
cosmetics bill, government operation of 
transportation, AAA  legislation—all as 
“fishing expeditions into one’s affairs.” 

Forewarning of a firm resistance to a 
new publishers’ code when the present 
consent- clause code expires on June 15 as 

“a measure which can be regarded only as 
an incitement to employees to ignore ob- 
ligations,” was sounded by Howard Davis, 
retiring President and Business Manager of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 

Jerome D. Barnum, Publisher of the 
Syracuse Post- Standard, was elected Presi- 
“en to succeed Mr. Davis. 
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SPEND 
YOUR 


con IN 


ERMANY 


Enjoy a money-saving vacation in Germanys 
Railroad fares are reduced 60 per cent. 
Registered marks for travel purposes are 
available at a large discount. 


In Germany, Nature weaves beauty into your 
vacation. See fairy-tale villages in the Black 
Forest and Harz; picture towns in Bavaria; 
castles on the Rhine; great cities, fascinating 
with Art and Architecture, Universities, 
Theatre, Music, Festivals and brilliant social 
life. Visit the fashionable watering places 
for recreation and cures. 


Make your headquarters in one of the lovely, 
popular German tourist centers, and leisurely 
explore both city and countryside. We will 
gladly plan your next vacation. Write for 


booklet No. 45, 
INFORMATION | 


GERMAN TOURIST © orice . 


665 Fifth Ave., at 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Mothersills 


ficaig REMEDY 


—_,0—— NAUSE 
| ON YOUR VACATION TRIPS 


HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in 
earlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Tell 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin foday. 


O Business Mgm’t 

O Business Corres. 

O Credit and Collection - 
Correspondence 

O Modern Foremanship 

O Personnel Mém’t 

O Expert Bookkeeping 

OC. P. A. Coaching 

O Business English 

O Effective Speaking 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept.552_R Chicago 


Start $1260 to 
$2100 a Year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. 
Common Education usually 
sufficient. Many examinations 
coming. Write immediately 
+ for free 32-page book’ 
GN with list 


O Higher Accountancy 
O Mod. Salesmanship 
O Traffic Management 
O Law: Degree of LL.B. 
O Commercial Law 

O Industrial Mgm’t 

O Banking and Finance 
O Stenotypy 

O Rail. Station Mgm’t 
O Paper Salesmanship 


of positions 
and full particulars on 
how to get them 

haa INSTITUTE 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Revolt in the Cotton South 


‘alling Exports and Fading Domestic Consumption Stimulate O pposi- 
tion to AAA Program as Plight of Textile Industry Spreads 


Be it was a war of secession that 
nocked “King Cotton” off its throne. Now 
t is a war of intercession—the hand of 
yovernment interceding in once-private 
conomic domain. 

Political significance is attached to the 
mpending clash over cotton. Designed to 


© 1935, NEA 


The Dust-Storms Were Just a Breeze 
—Herblock for NEA Service 


tice prosperity back to the Cotton South, 
raditionally and solidly Democratic, the 
\AA will share in the weighing of the New 
Jeal at the polls of Dixie next year. 

In his message to Congress on his farm- 
elief plans, President Roosevelt admon- 
shed: 

-~*T tell you frankly that it is a new and 
introd path... if a fair administrative 
rial of it is made and it does not produce the 
oped-for results, I shall be the first to ac- 
inowledge it and advise you.” 

_ Such advice has not been heard. 

Eyen among loyal Democrats there were 
ritics when the AAA was created. Peter 
folyneaux, Texas Weekly Editor, had “no 
zith in this plan, so far as solving the prob- 
ems of the cotton-farmer is concerned.” 
/wo years later, he finds: 


‘trong Opposition 


' “The total consumption of cotton outside 
xe United States has continued to increase; 
1e total consumption of cotton within the 
nited States has continued to decline.” 
Sixty-odd years ago, “King Cotton” was 
i¢ Prometheus bound by a naval blockade, 
yw he is hog-tied by an economic theory of 
seecity. 
It preliminary skirmishes, the forces lay- 
& siege to the AAA are drawn from five 
‘saps; the defenders of the Administra- 
‘on s cotton-program represent two groups. 
furst among the opposition, and poten- 
lev most politically powerful, are the tex- 
nil owners—first industry to volunteer 
; the NRA, first to attack the AAA. 
(Mill-owners point out that Japanese tex- 
ie-nills can buy American cotton, ship it 


Fe to Japan, convert it into cloth, ship 
~t 


that cloth back into the United States over 
a tariff-wall, and undersell American made 
textiles in this market. 

American mill-owners blame this fact 
largely on the 4.2 cents processing-tax 
which they must bear to pay for the Govern- 
ment’s acreage-curtailment program. They 
have brought pressure on the President in 
an effort to repeal the processing-tax and 
restrict the entry of Japanese textiles. 

Curtailed production in the textile-mills 
—some of the curtailing being admitted pro- 
test against the processing-tax—has created 
another opposition group: Labor. 

The Cotton Industries Employers Asso- 
ciation represents opposition from another 
source. Curtailed production means less 
work for all labor employed in picking, 
ginning, marketing, and shipping cotton. 


Losing Foreign Markets 


Cotton exporters declare that America 
is losing foreign markets for cotton. Foreign 
production is being pushed to meet foreign 
needs, particularly in Brazil, where Ameri- 
can capital is deeply involved in expanding 
cotton-acreage. 

Exports of American cotton are running 
nearly 2,500,000 bales behind the volume 
for last year. American cotton is filling less 
than half the needs of world consumption. 

Last, and least articulate in the opposi- 
tion, is that group comprised of the thou- 
sands of tenant-farmers and share-croppers 
thrown onto Federal relief by the program 
of withdrawing cotton-land from production. 

Trumpeting the complaints of the oppo- 
sition groups, influential editors are very 
nearly unanimous in criticizing the Admin- 
istration’s cotton-program. These editorial 
comments are typical: 

The Atlanta Constitution (Dem.):“... 
the present threat to America’s world su- 
premacy of cotton is not a threat to the pro- 
ducers of cotton alone, but to every indus- 
trial, financial, and trading interest in the 
country.” 

The Houston Post (Ind.-Dem.) expressed 
this view: “Not since the days of the so- 
called reconstruction era have the people of 
the South been confronted with a graver 
problem than this that has been brought 
upon them by a restricted production of 
cotton.” 

In the face of this mounting wave of oppo- 
sition, the land-owning cotton-planter and 
the Administration stand firm in support of 
the “Triple A.” 

The cotton-planter generally is content. 
He has received a promise of his measure of 
security for another year. 

The cotton program has stanch defenders 
in Congress. Its strongest is Senator John 
H. Bankhead, author of the cotton-produc- 
tion control-measures: 

“Scarcity! Economy of scarcity!” shouted 
Senator Bankhead on the floor of the Senate, 
in heated debate. “I have not heard .. . 
anyone ... denouncing anyone but the 
farmers of the country for practising the 
doctrine of scarcity.” 
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Money Enough for 


the Riviera. 


AgTrr all, why not? New England offers 
vacations complete in things to see or do. 
Long, smooth beaches where the kindly 
sun brings a pleasant tan. Beautiful hills 
and mountains where the nights are cool 
and the days urge you into the open. 
Lakes encircled by pines and sweet-smell- 
ing fern. In the midst of a pleasant at- 
mosphere of antiquity, you will find 
sports in full measure. No wonder more 
famous people vacation in New England 
than any other section! Fast railroad, 
ait and highway transportation services. 


Write now for the FREE 
New England Council book- 
let and map. It’s complete, 
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S 
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useful and authoritative. En- 
joy the thrill of planning 
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ahead. Clip the coupon today. at 
NEW ENGLAND 


*MAINE- 


New ENGLAND COUNCIL 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me free copy of New England 
vacation booklet and map D-15, 


Name. 


Address — — 
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Playing the Game 


The Man Behind the Derby | 


Whether It’s Called Derby, Darby or “Doiby,” It’s Col. Matt Winn’s Race—He Has Built It 
Up to What It Is: America’s Foremost Turf Institution 


Wide World 


Derby Day at Churchill Downs ... mint juleps, “My Old Kentucky Home,” Matt Winn, 
and a $50,000 purse 


Carnival holds sway in the streets of 
Louisville. Torches splash garish effects on 
the historical pageant of Kentucky. Cos- 
tumed revelers, happy, noisy, and self- 
conscious, march, masked, through the 
streets. Bands play. People dance. Side- 
walk-cafés, set up for the occasion, cater 
to the crowds. 

On Tuesday, the bowlers go into action. 
On Wednesday—county-reunion day—the 
clans gather and watch professional tennis 
—Bill Tilden, Bruce Barnes, Ellsworth 
Vines, and George Lott—under flood lights. 

Thursday, tittering belles go to the horse- 
show in the afternoon, and to the ball at 
night. 

On Friday, the out-of-towners begin to 
arrive. Last year, forty-one private cars, 
fifty air-planes, special Derby trains, thou- 
sands of automobiles, and a few horse- 
drawn buggies, brought the mob. Business 
executives, glittering society people, half 
of official Washington, Governors of half a 
dozen States—probably more—swoop into 
Louisville for Derby Eve. But Saturday, 
May 4, is the day. 


An Earl and Mr. Cobb 


It’s been called the “Durby,” the “Darby,” 
and the “Doiby.” It isn’t the richest race 
in this country. The best horses seldom 
win, because it comes so early on the three- 
year-old schedule. But it is America’s out- 
standing turf-classic. 

There always has been a controversy as 
to the pronunciation of the Derby. For 
years the Kentucky classic has been called 
the “Durby.” Then the Earl of Derby, 
descendant of the owner of Sir Peter Teazle, 
the first English Derby winner, came over 
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in 1930 to see Gallant Fox win at Churchill 
Downs. His pronunciation puzzled the 
racing-writers until he cleared up the matter 
in England by explaining it was “Darby,” 
in England but “Durby” here. 

Talking to Grantland Rice on the radio 
before the 1931 race, Irvin Cobb—of the 
Paducah (Kentucky) Cobbs—said: “What 
business has a country-boy from Tennessee 
got calling the Derby a Darby? You 
might possibly get away with that Darby 
stuff—if you had spats, and a monocle, and 
an Oxford accent, and a set of those large, 
limpid British adenoids such as only true 
Britons have. But you—why you are as 
Southern as chicken-gravy on a presiding 
elder’s vest. ... The Derby’s still the 
Derby and always the Derby.” 


Rotund Cigar-Puffer 


But whether it’s called the “Durby,” the 
“Darby,” or the “Doiby,” it is Col. Matt 
Joseph Winn’s race. The rotund, cigar- 
puffing seventy-two-year-old General Man- 
ager of Churchill Downs is the Man Behind 
the Derby. 

The first Kentucky Derby was in 1875, 
and was won by a little red horse named 
Aristides. Worth only $2,850 to the win- 
ner, it was a great race because it was the 
first. A twelve-year-old boy named Matt J. 
Winn, son of a grocer, perched himself in a 
tree in center field to watch it. He hasn’t 
missed a Derby since. 

Colonel Winn became General Manager 
of Churchill Downs in 1902, when the 
Derby was worth $4,850. He has built up 
a $50,000 purse for a race which is the 
greatest intersectional contest for three- 
year-olds in the country. Colonel Winn 


boasts that the gold cup, which annually / 
is presented to the winning owner, is worth | 
$5,000, while the Stanley Cup, in profes- 7 
sional hockey, is said to be worth $75, the |; 
America’s Cup in Class J yachting, $500. |) 
Appointed a colonel by Governor Beck- | 
ham of Kentucky thirty-five years ago, the 1) 
silver-haired Winn, who likes to combine |p 
Kentucky Bourbon and a Rabelaisian story, | 
has plenty of memories to blow through the 
smoke of the inevitable stogie. 
He fought the reformers who tried to | 
destroy racing at Churchill Downs by arrest- |p 
ing and prosecuting book-makers. He | 
pushed the paris mutuel system, and solved 
the betting problem in Louisville. Churchill 
Downs alone has paid owners of Derby win- 
ners an estimated $700,000. : i 
Called to New York by James Butler, i 
the grocery-store magnate, Colonel Winn & 
battled August Belmont, then czar of the | 
New York turf, and gave a successful meet- > 
ing at Butler’s Empire track in Yonkers. 
Mr. Belmont later became Colonel Winn’s 
friend. For Mr. Butler, Colonel Winn also 
did the spade-work at the Laurel track in 
Maryland. ; f 
The ambitious Kentucky colonel was y 
associated with Mr. Butler in the latter’s \ 
ventures at Juarez and Mexico City. There 
he rubbed shoulders with Presidents Diaz | 
and de la Barra. Villa, the bandit, did his 4 
best to break up the Juarez race-track. | 


An Irish Diplomat 


Colonel Winn’s greatest achievement in | 
recent years has been the building up of 
Lincoln Fields, the $2,000,000 racing-plant 
in Illinois. But Churchill Downs remains } 
his chief pride. Largely through Colonel j 
Winn’s wise promotion it has become the |i 
premier racing institution in this country. } 

No blunderer, Winn i) 
has been called the! 
only Irish diplomat in | 
the world. A shrewd | 
business man, he 
speaks out bluntly, ) 
when he has the cards 
—but not too bluntly. | 
Like the late John) 


McGraw, he- is an) | 

easy mark for spong 
PIRES ers with hard-luck}) 
nderwoo ul g | 
Man Behind Stories. Charity Toi 
the Derby taken much otf his) 


money, and a care- 

fully worked out story-always can pull | 
tear down the plump, ruddy cheeks. — 
On Derby Day, when the Old South comes) 
to life, and thousands of Northerners and) 
Californians become Old Southerners, 
julep-fortified friends storm the Colonel’si 
quarters for robust stories and endless ren-! | 
derings of “My Old Kentucky Home.” a 
Winn himself—he weighs 200 pounds: i 
and stands five feet nine—prefers straigh 


1. | 
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Bourbon to mint juleps, altho the latter 
have come to be the Derby drink. 

He affects blue and gray combinations— 
happy blending of North and South—shun- 
ning the flashy attire of the tracks; regrets 
that Lillian Russell’s successor at Louis- 
ville, Mae West (he calls them “both beauti- 
ful women and great public favorites”) can 
not find time to attend this year’s Derby; 
thinks the Spokane-Proctor Knott duel of 
1889 the greatest Derby race; diplomati- 
cally avoids picking a winner this year 
(“may the best horse win”) ; reads himself 
to sleep every night, preferring Macaulay 
and Donn Byrne. 


P. T. Barnum of Racing 


Colonel Winn has arranged some of the 
most sensational match-races ever held in 
this country: Zev and In Memoriam at 
Churchill Downs, Billy Kelly and Eternal 
at Laurel, Omar Khayyam and Hourless at 
Laurel, and, with Mr. Belmont, the inter- 
national races with the French champion 
Epinard, against the best American horses. 
He has been called the P. T. Barnum of 
racing. 

Millionaires and poor men compete at 
Churchill Downs. Twenty-eight post-time 
favorites have won. Chance Sun is the 


winter-book choice to win this year. The ae you New ENcLanp gounp this year? If so, 
longest priced winner was Donerail, 1913, there are certain places you will want to see 
4t 91-1. Regret, winner in 1915, is the only in this land of history and romance—among them 
filly that ever scored. Buchanan (1884), almost certainly the homes of these famous women. 
Sir Barton (1919) and Brokers Tip (1932), Or, if you are planning to stay at home or to go else- 


are the only maidens to win. 

Twenty Grand, Mrs. Payne Whitney’s 
entry, set a Derby record in 1931, doing the 
144-mile course in 2:01 4/5. Only two 


father-son combinations have won: Halma, TOURS TO THE HOMES OF 
1895, sired Alan-a-Dale, 1902 winner; FAMOUS NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 


Bubbling Over, 1926 winner, sired Burgoo 


where, you'll enjoy equally as much these twelve 
story-travelogues soon to appear in The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


King, 1932 winner. noe ee 12 Articles—May 6 to 18 
| ea ee vee a Ys ie eee These stories will give some of the high lights in 
'with B, has bred and owned Pore Deby Louisa. M. Alcott the meee of these eminent bi Sept who have 
le tees recordaatiaP—Wiitney=and Anos eeaestrest contributed immeasurably to the literary, social, 
George J. Long are the only other owners Rose Terry Cook and religious background of New England. They 
| who have repeated—two winners each. Repos Dane will also give vivid pictures of places of historic 
Colts now carry 126 pounds, fillies 121. arapog oan and modern interest en route. Readers will obtain 
Isaac Murphy, the famous negro jockey, Baroness von Riedesel history and romance. Riders will secure, in addi- 
-rode Derby winners in 1884, 1890, and ae ae tion, an excellent guide to an interesting vacation. 
| 1891. Harriet Beecher Stowe 


Sign and send the coupon below and make sure 
of obtaining your reservation for these little 
journeys in the land where American history 


was born. THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Earl Sande, now a master of cere- 
‘monies in a New York night-club, rede 
/ winners in 1923, 1925 and 1930. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Dept. 504, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

Please send to the address below the twelve issues of The Christian Science Monitor 
(May 6-18) containing the articles, “‘Tours to the Homes of Famous New England 
Women.” I enclose 45 cents. 
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Good Housekeepin 
We 


IN 


EXCLUSIVELY 


-EROSLEY 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY is needed in every American home 
where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


RELIEVE ACID 
INDIGESTION 

ITHOUT itkacies: 
) | MillionsHaveFound 
Faster, Surer Relief 


In New-Type Mint 


EARTBURN is distress- 
ing. But there’s no 
longer any need to resort 
to harsh alkalies in order 
to relieve a sour stomach, 
gas, orafter-eating distress. 
Strong, water-soluble 
alkalies taken in excess 
may_ change the stomach Ailes completely— 
slowing up digestion instead of helping it. 

The new, advanced, most effective and safe 
relief for acid stomach is TUMS. TUMS con- 
tain no soda or any other water-soluble alkali— 
instead this candy-like mint contains an un- 
usual antacid soluble‘only in the presence of 
acid. When the excess acid in the stomach is 
neutralized, the remainder passes on undis- 
solved and inert. No danger of alkalosis or 
kidney poisoning from TUMS. 

Try TUMS—3 or 4 after meals, when dis- 
tressed. Eat them just like candy, You'll be 
grateful for the wonderful relief. 10c a roll at 
all drug stores. 3-roll carrier package, only 25c. 


1935 Calendar- Thermometer, beautifully de 
signed in colors and gold. Also samples TUMS 
and NR. Send stamp sorpostage and packing to 
A.H, LEWIS CoO., Dept.12-EKK, St, Louis, Mo 
FOR THE TUMMY 
TUMS 55 


1 TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
WOTALAXATIVE 


For 2 laxative; use the safe, dependable Vegetable NR 
Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 
SS 


Sport Shots 


Golf Prophet: “He’s got everything. 
There isn’t a weakness in his game, every 
shot in his bag is equally fine. He has great 
He is tireless. He won't be 
beaten. He is a 
cinch to sweep 
both the British 
Amateur and 
British Open.” 

In a_ nutshell 
that’s what Tommy 
Armour, thie 
“Black Scot” and 
handicapper of the 
fairways, thinks of 
the chances of 
Lawson Little in 
the coming British 
golf tournaments. 
(Amateur: May 
20-25; Open, June 
24-29.) Armour, 
who picks Walter 
Hagen, Gene Sara- 
zen, Harry Cooper, 
Henry Picard, and 
Paul Runyan to 
fight it out for the 
United States Open, June 6-8, qualifies as 
an expert on Little’s game: he has taught 
the California golfer all he knows. Little, 
who is a ping-pong devotee, won the United 
States Amateur title last year. 


strength. 


© International 


A Cinch 


ee e 

Miracle Man: The April 20 issue of THE 
Lirerary Dicest credited Babe Ruth with 
a 500-yard homer in a preseason game in 
Newark. Obviously, 500 feet was meant. 
Not even the Behemoth of Bust could hit a 
baseball that far. 

o e e 

Tennis Temper: Because they didn’t like 
him to keep smoothing back his long, black 
hair, a tennis-gallery 
in Rome last week 
began to boo and jeer 
Roderick Menzel, 
Czechoslovakian ten- 
nis-star. Menzel, who 
was leading his op- 
ponent, two sets to 
love and 4-2 in the 
third set, stood it as 
long as he could. 
Turning to his Italian 
tormentors, _ Menzel 
dropped his racket, 
and called out angrily: “Shut up, you 
fools!” Then he walked off the court. 


Anti-Hypocrite: Frank Wolf, Athletic Di- 
rector of Waynesburg (Pennsylvania) Col- 
lege, wastes no sympathy on the Simon-pure 
theory of athletics. Last week he said: 
“I do not believe in being hypocritical. We 
here in Waynesburg are not afraid to state 
our case. The Simon-pure theory does not 
work out in practise. A boy who works 
hard all season on the athletic field should 
not give his services completely free of 
charge.” Room, books, board, and tuition 
will be provided for football-players. 


Irritated 
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TIRED ACHING 
FEET? 


IT MAY BE 
FALLEN 
ARCHES! 


Tired, aching feet, 
theumatic-like foot 
and leg pains, sore 
heels, cramped toes, 
weak ankles, bun- 
ions, callouses 
—all are symp- 
toms of weak or 
fallen arches. To get immediate 
relief and remove the cause, wear Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot-Eazers in your shoes. They stop the mus- 
cular and ligamentous strain which causes your 
pain; gently but firmly support the arch. Worn 
in any properly fitted shoe. Expertly fitted at 
leading shoe and dept. stores. Sizes for men, 
women and children. $3.50 pair. Other Dr. 
Scholl Arch Supports $1.50 upward. 


FREE BOOKLET 


For booklet on causes, 
symptoms and treat- 
ment of Weak Arches and 
other foot troubles, write 
Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., 255 West 
SchillerStreet, Chicago, Ill. 


Df Scholls 


FOOT COMFORT APPLIANCES 


AND REMEDIES FOR ALL FOOT TROUBLES 


“«Kiutch”’? holds = 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the 
plate so snug it can’t rock, drop, chafe or be 
played with. You can eat and talk as well as 
you did with your own teeth. Don’t endure 
loose plates another day. Klutch ends the 
trouble. 25c. and 50c. at druggists. If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on_sub- 
stitutes but send us 10c. and we will mail you 


a generous trial box. 
HART & CO., Box 2417-E, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


¢ LITTLE BLUE BOOKS 


Send postcard for our Free Catalogue. Thousands 
of bargains. Address HALDEMAN-JULIUS co., 
Catalogue Dept.. Desk M-8, Girard, Kans. 
DO YOU your own, with all the trade you can 
J attend to? Then become a foot cor- 
rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 


agency. Established 1894. Address 
Stephenson 3 Back 


EACH 


WANT a new business profession of 


Laboratory, Bay, Boston, Mass. 


To Meet Business 
Conditions 


Ce) 


TO CONQUER 


Business Behavior, Oppertunities and Job 
Requirements for Women 


By Frances Maule 
“Every girl should read it.’—Jnez Haynes 


Irwin. SA very fine contribution to the art of job- 

getting.”"—Loire Brophy, Employment Counsel- 

lor. “The whole range of office ethics and etiquette, 

discussed in the vernacular of tie business gir] 

herself.—New York Times. A Literary 
Digest Book. Price $2.00; by mail, $2.14, 
, All Bookstores, or the Publishers 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354 Fourth Ave, 
New York 


CIRCULATION STATEMENT 


_This is to certify that the average weekly 
circulation of “The Literary Digest” for the 
Six months period ending Dec. 31, 1934 was 
1,000,065. John Hodgins, 

Circulation Manager. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
lith day of April, 1935. Rollo Campbell, 
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“Brown Bomber” From Detroit 


n Joe Louis Several Experts See Heir to Jack Johnson—He Thinks 
Carnera Won't Last Beyond Five Rounds 


] 


)ports prophets are picking the Carnera- 
ouis fight to outdraw the Baer-Braddock 
nampionship bout—both to be held next 
onth. The reason is not Primo, who is 
ipposed to pack more color than ability, 
ut the pucker-lipped Joe Louis, already 
hailed as the 
“Brown Bomber,” 
and seriously re- 
garded by some 
experts as the next 
heavyweight 
champion. 

Under twenty- 
one, Louis—born 
Joseph Louis Bar- 
row — resembles 
Joe Gans in looks, 
and Sam Langford 
in punching 
power. He has 
fought nineteen 
professional fights 
since last July: 
fifteen knock-outs 
and four decisions. 
He hasn’t dropped 
f= around. None of 
at) his fights has been 
'“Dead-Pan” Louis a set-up. 

Born on May 
5, 1914, in Alabama, Joe was the only 
spring of poor, cotton-picking parents 
tho didn’t get a fancy name. Before him 
vere were Dulcinea, Al Vanis, De Leon, 
ad Leonardo. They ran out of names 
then Joe came along. 
He built up his body as a $l-a-week ice- 
an at twelve. He learned he could hit 
jarring with a friend who was an amateur 
rhter. Joe changed his mind about going 
to the cabinet-making business. 
‘Fighting for the Detroit A.A., he won 
© Golden Gloves light-heavyweight title. 
‘rx his last amateur fight he received a 
‘.50 merchandise-credit ticket which he 
‘ve to his mother. She has received most 
i his earnings to date. A home in Detroit 
vk up nearly $13,000. Joe calls his 
other his “only sweetheart.” 


/atermelon Spree 


Johnny Roxborough, a colored basket- 
il-player, advised Louis to quit his $25- 
yeek job in the Ford factory: in Detroit 
become a professional fighter. Jack 
ackburn, formerly one of the best of the 
ored fighters, has taught Louis how to 
* is natural ring-ability. 
Louis has broken training only once. 
‘knewn a year ago, Louis read a news- 
yee article praising his punching. A 
<hed grin spread itself over his usually 
or ssionless face. 
)\ aght was coming up, but, if the news- 
oe man thought he was so good, what 
she use of training? He went on a 
itmelon- eating spree, and lost the fight. 
ir ias stuck to his road and gym work 
r since, 
MGriftiest of colored boxers, Joe’s only 
i 


extravagances have been cream-colored 
suits, pink shirts, suéde shoes, and flashy 
hats. Most of these have gone to his 
brothers. He takes his financial responsi- 
bilities seriously. When he feels like spend- 
ing money, he goes out and takes his mother 
to the movies, or buys ice-cream cones for 
the children in the neighborhood. 

He plans to hand over proceeds of his 
sparring sessions in New York before the 
Carnera bout to Sam Langford, ailing and 
half-blind, but once-famous “Boston Tar- 
Baby.” Langford, Gans, and Jack Johnson 
are his ring-idols. 

Louis, like Gene Tunney, enjoys reading 
—hut not the same kind. Comics and the 
Bible claim his attention when he isn’t 
fighting or sleeping. He sleeps twelve 
hours every day, reads the Scriptures morn- 
ing and night, and before every fight. 

Louis has a murderous left, a cat-like 
instinct at sensing openings, the “killer” 
mood which made Dempsey such a great 
fighter. He isn’t afraid of Carnera, who 
showed he could stand all sorts of punish- 
ment when he lost his title to Baer. 

“Tt isn’t going to last more than five 
rounds,” Louis said of the approaching 
Carnera fight in New York. If it doesn’t, 
and Baer beats James J. Braddock in their 
June 13 meeting, a Baer-Louis bout will 
be a foregone conclusion. A victory would 
make Louis the second man of his race to 
hold the heavyweight title. 


Trophy Winner 


BN ruddy-cheeked, fourteen-year-old girl 
was the star of last week’s Riding Club 
horse-show in New 
York—pert little 
Charlotte McDon- 
nell. 

To win the Mac- 
lay Trophy for 
horse manship— 
presented by 
Fanny Brice, the 
actress—she com- 
peted with boys 
and girls over 
twelve and under 
seventeen in a com- 
bination of seat- 
and-hands class 


and a jumping 
event. 

Charlotte, in her 
second year at 


© International 


Charlotte McDonnell 


high - school, ad- 
mits frankly that 
she “hates it”; prefers spending her time 
“more profitably” at a horse-show or on 
the golf-course, where she has yet to break 
a hundred. She likes being interviewed, 
but hasn’t started a scrap-book yet. 
“Lottie” is one of a family of fourteen 
children, all riders. Only a younger 
brother, Morgan—he’s nine—and herself 
have performed at the shows. Her favorite 
magazine is THe Lirerary Dicest. 
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THE POWER 
TO MAKE DREAMS 
COME TRUE 


Do you have a goal—a dream? Does so- 
cial happiness depend on your business 
success? Do you need more money? 


Improve yourself —in spare time. 
The facts that you need to enlarge your 
ability are concentrated in the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 24 volumes 
of essential knowledge—simply in- 
dexed—right at your finger-tips. Read 
the Britannica. It’s fun. It’s profitable. 
It’s easy to own. Find out about this 
amazing library. Mail the coupon. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
3301 Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Box 56P-5 


Sirs: Please send me the inter- 
esting and helpful booklet, ‘‘Suc- 
cess” —telling how 50 people im- 
proved themselves and their sala- 
ries with Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


Name 
Address 
Gity ae ee es ee 


BATES {Lz 
STAPLER 46 


Makes its own staples. 


5000 in one loading. 


For free trial, without obligation or ex- 
pense, simply return this advertisement 


5, attached to your business letterhead. 


The BATES MFG. CO. 31 Vesey St., New York 
MAKERS OF BATES NUMBERING MACHINES 


STOP SHAVING with a SAW! 


CIBLADES 3 TIMES 
SHARPER THAN NEW! 


Know the Joy of a 
Real SmoothShave! 


One blade kept perfect 
6 to 8 months,.‘60 strokes 
asecond. Grinds double- 
edge blades 300% to 
400% sharper than 
new, as shown by engineer- 
ing tests. Pays for itself in 
few weeks. Lasts years. Solves 
shaving for life. Ten Day 
Trial—Money Back Guarantee. 


If DRUGGIST can’t supply 
mail $1 direct — Post Pre-Paid 


ELECTRIC SHARPENER 


Plugs in any A.C, socket 


OLYMPIC INDUSTRIAL CORP., 250 PARK AVE., N.Y. C. 


Investment and Finance 
Le 


Stocks Reflect New Confidence | 


The Market’s April Advance Represented Belief in Continuing Business Recovery; Uncertainty \ 


Over Silver-Price Boosting; Railroad Executives More Hopeful 


S tock market improvement which marked 
the end of April very clearly reflected 
renewed confidence with respect to busi- 
ness tendencies and prospects. It notably 
accomplished full recovery of the decline 
in prices which ran from mid-February to 
mid-March. Just as that decline obviously 
anticipated a halt in the forward move- 
ment of trade, so did the April advance ob- 
viously represent belief that the movement 
is again under way, that betterment, altho 
slow, is broadening, that there is decreas- 
ing reason for pessimism and fear. 

The belief is not yet sturdy. Trade re- 
turns which encourage it are spotty and 
are variously offset. Many uncertainties, 
notably those of Washington, continue to 
retard its development. Nevertheless it is 
growing, and its growth importantly means 
subsidence of that depression of spirit 
which has had so much to do with the pro- 
longation of subnormal business _ con- 
ditions. 

It is most noteworthy that investment 
capital is losing its timidity. Its pressure 
for employment is a feature of the bright- 
ened Wall Street picture—by no means a 
dominating feature, to be sure, but yet a 
significant one. Not only the highest grade 
bonds, but those of lower quality and also 
sound preferred stocks, have been lifted to 
such heights that much investment demand 
is turning to securely established common- 
stock equities. And that is, or always has 
been, a recognized phase of the progressive 
security-market recovery which normally 
foreshadows industrial recuperation. 


What Price Silver? 


The Government’s further boosting of its 
buying price for silver last week was 
hailed by Wall Street as theoretically in- 
flationary and bullish on stocks, but there 
was continuing cynicism as to its practi- 
cability, as well as to its purpose. Volatile 
stock-market traders gave most attention 
to the announcement. Bankers shrugged 
their shoulders and grumbled vaguely. 

Except for the politics involved, the 
financial community has no clear under- 
standing of what the Administration ex- 
pects to result from its continuous buying 
of silver at the advancing prices for which 
that same buying seems largely respon- 
sible. The two upward changes which 
were made a fortnight apart last month 
lifted the official buying figure from ap- 
proximately 6444 to 7744 cents an ounce. 
Presumably still higher government-buy- 
ing limits will be ordained promptly if the 
so-stimulated speculation in the metal con- 
tinues to raise its quotation in the world’s 
markets. 

The lifting of silver’s domestic price by 
the Government began at the end of 1933, 
and nationalization followed in the sum- 
mer of 1934, when the market value was 
around 50 cents an ounce. Since then the 
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Treasury has acquired about 400,000,000 
ounces, much more than half of it by direct 
purchase at home and abroad. This repre- 
sents some progress toward the goal set by 
Congress to have silver ultimately consti- 
tute one-fourth of the nation’s monetary 
base, and it has moderately increased the 
percentage of silver certificates in the pres- 
ent currency. Apart from deflationary 
processes in China and Mexico, however, 
other results are not apparent. 

The acquired silver has not usefully 
broadened the domestic monetary base, 
since the Treasury has long had more than 
enough gold to completely cover all out- 
standing paper currency. It has not- in- 
creased the volume of money in circulation, 
since that is now smaller than when the 
Government began to raise silver’s price. 
Obviously, it has not affected the purchas- 
ing power of money in the United States. 
These were the ends aimed at and promised 
by silver inflationists, but they have not 
been attained. 

Naturally, therefore, there is only uncer- 
tainty in financial circles as to what will be 
accomplished by continuation of the Goy- 
ernment’s silver-buying and price-boosting, 
and uncertainty also as to the economic con- 
sequences. 


Less Despondency 


That Senator Burton K. Wheeler’s goy- 
ernment-ownership bill would make rail- 
road executives vociferously resentful was 
a reasonable expectation. That their resent- 
ment would be accompanied by admissions 
of confidence with respect to the railroad 
outlook, however, could not have been as 
readily imagined a few weeks ago. Yet that 
is the case. A note of new assurance has 
been sounded by various transportation 
leaders during the past fortnight, and fre- 
quently in connection with scornful de- 
nunciation of the Wheeler proposal. 

The optimism, if it may be called that, 
notably involves a degree of new cheerful- 
ness as to traflic-volume prospects, which 
means that railroad heads are beginning to 


| 
share the better feeling that is variously + 
evident in industrial quarters. With them, > 
indication of an increase in freight-tonnage » 
adds greatly to the importance of the re- if 
cently granted advance in rates. 

Contributing to their new hopefulness jy 
also are the seeming promise of early Fed-| 
eral regulation of competition and the ap- 
pearance of surprizing refunding oppor-)¢ 
tunities. Additionally, there is apparent) 
confidence that, having now been brought) 
into the open, the government-ownership 
bogy will be effectually disposed of. 

Railroad protest against the Wheeler 
plan for an all-holding “United States Rail-)” 
ways” chiefly stresses two points. One iss: 
that it would put a crushing burden upon): 
taxpayers. The other is that, as proven/> 
here by War-time results, government oper-/ Mt 
ation of railroads is wholly inefficient. It 
is the latter which is most strongly urged.» 
Two recent utterances are typical. 


Deficit and Profit 


“Government ownership of rail trans- 
ports has never been successful here or 
elsewhere,” declared Frederick E. William. 
son, President of the New York Centralj) 
Lines, at Utica last week, and he cited ao 
comparison of government-owned Canap 
dian National with privately-owned Cana{é. 
dian Pacific. During nine years when the) 
former was piling up a deficit of nearlys: 
$3,000,000,000, the latter was paying more 
than $400,000,000 in dividends and interest) 3 
to security holders. 

“When the Government operated the rail: 
roads during the World War,” said L. C 
Probert, Vice-President of Chesapeake 8 
Ohio, “freight-rates went up 30 per cent. 
passenger-fares went up 20 per cent. . 
When the Government handed the roa 
back to their owners it had to lend then 
$1,080,000,000 to mend the effects of gove 
ernment mismanagement. . The roadii 
have earned and paid back more tha 
$1,000,000,000, and now somebody is wort 
ried because they owe the RFC less tha) 
half a billion.” 
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Four Indicators of Business Activity 


This chart shows in percentage of deviation from the basis of weekly average for 192: 


percentage of total plant capacity, total frei 
car-loadings, bank debits outside New York City, and automobile ae It rs 


the week ending April 20 


1925, inclusive, steel-ingot production in 


ie 


Apr ; 
935° a 
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Grain Market Crisis 


hreatened collapse of the grain markets 
{ perhaps a train of serious financial dis- 
lers were skilfully avoided at Chicago 
t week when the Board of Trade arbi- 
rily suspended all trading for a day be- 
ise of the recourse of one of its members 
the Federal Bankruptcy laws. 
[he member was the great elevator-own- 
; Rosenbaum Grain Corporation. Sud- 
ily admitting inability to fulfil its exten- 
e contracts for deliveries of wheat, the 
Jely connected concern turned to the 
irts for protection and reorganization, 
1 at once obtained a startling injunction 
prevent the suspension of its Board of 
ade membership which would have fol- 
ved automatically. 
With a panicky and disastrous liquidation 
the embarrassed firm’s commitments so 
pending, the Board abruptly closed its 
ors. The drastic action was unprece- 
ated, but necessary, and it proved highly 
sctive. A compromise agreement was 
ched overnight, grain trading was re- 
wed the next morning, and within an hour 
0,000 bushels of Rosenbaum wheat had 
ya liquidated unidentified, causing no 
re than a slight decline in price. 
Jrganized more than thirty years ago, the 
senbaum Corporation has long been an 
standing factor in the country’s grain 
je. Handling from 20,000,000 to 40,- 
000 bushels of grain yearly and owning 
| greatest elevator-capacity in Chicago, 
company has been identified promi- 
ltly with both commodity and_stock- 
“ket events. Ten years ago its head, 
*. Rosenbaum, was involved in the Wall 
et failure of Dean, Onativia & Co., of 
ich New York Stock Exchange firm he 
a partner. At about the same time, 
i Rosenbaum interests were engaged in a 
‘ous conflict with the Armours, of Chi- 
10, and ultimately they acquired control 
the Armour grain-trade properties. 


Railroad Man Retires 


hen Pershing called from France in 
” for the ablest railroad man in the 
ted States, the War Department sent 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Vice- 
sident, William W. Atterbury. Eight 
rs later Brig. Gen. William W. Atter- 
7 became the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
sident. Last week he handed over the 
vidency to his second in command, 
Nitin W. Clement. 
vews of the change was surprizing only 
Hiuse it came earlier than expected. 
tin W. Clement has long been slated 
ead the greatest of American rail- 
‘s in succession to his now-retired chief 
t« the notable list which includes such 
hes as Rea, Cassatt, Thompson, Scott. 
egh recent months he has been as- 
ing the duties which attach to the posi- 
aad his elevation last week meant little 
' nan a change of title. 
‘ke most Pennsylvania Railroad presi- 
| an the past, he has come through the 
imation from bottom to top. A rod- 
i A 1901, he became a Vice-President 
9% hen he was yet under forty-five. 
baity- -three, he is one of the youngest 
idgnts the Pennsylvania has had. 
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The Nation’s tax bill in 1934 was 
about $9,500,000,000. 


The Nation’s residential electric bill 
was about $677,000,000 —less than 


3% of the tax bill. 


Which is more important to the citizens of the United States? 


Which is receiving more attention from your public representatives? 


A 4% reduction in taxes would mean 
more to the country than a 504 re- 
duction in residential electric rates. 


@ Passage of the Rayburn-Wheeler Bill now pending in Congress 
would abolish utility holding companies, and would place local elec- 
tric and gas companies under strict and stifling bureaucratic control 
from Washington. It might even result in government ownership and 


operation of local companies. 


It is an ominous instance of Federal 


usurpation of States’ rights, because the utilities are now regulated by 


State commissions. 


This bill means more government in business, and that means 


more taxes. 


Ask your Representatives and Senators to vote against 


this unnecessary and destructive bill, and to write and advise you 


promptly of their attitude on it. It is your Constitutional 


right to do so. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


Importations of SPECIAL 
ARTISTIC and HISTORIC INTEREST 


These de luxe volumes are importations from England and in several instances 


are limited editions. Each is authoritative to the last detail, 
handsomely illustrated, and splendidly and durably bound. 


profusely and 
Any one of these 


titles will be a valuable and artistic addition to any library or special collection 


of books on these subjects. 


EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE 
AND WOODWORK 


By HERBERT CESCINSKY and ERNEST R. GRIBBLE 


Two Volumes. The standard work on these sub- 
jects. Comprehensive, authoritative and com- 
plete. Limited Edition. With 928 illustrations. 


Bound in rich full Morocco, size 10x13% inches. 
$50 the Set. 


THE CROWN JEWELS OF ENGLAND 


By Major-General Sir George Younghusband, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.1.E., C.B., Keeper of the Jewel House, Tower of London; 
and Cyril Davenport, V.D., F.S.A. 


Tells the history, size, mounting, etc., 
state crowns, and other regalia, 
such as orbs and scepters, the 
royal plate, and regal vestments. 
Limited Edition. 

With 18 full-page plates in 
eolor, and 50 in black and white. 
One Volume. Size 10x13 inches. 
Bound in Cloth. $20. 


describes 


RELICS and MEMORIALS 
of LONDON CITY and 
LONDON TOWN 


By James S. Ogilvy 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
EXHIBITION 


These volumes described 
here are on display at the 
British Empire Exhibition, many legends that have 
British Empire Building, 
Rockefeller Center in 


A GENERAL HISTORY 


OF PORCELAIN 
By William Burton, M.A., F.C.S. 


Two Volumes. A complete survey of the devel- 
opment of porcelain from the earliest Chinese 
production down to the present day. Enriched 
by 32 plates in color and 80 in black and white, 
while the text also contains reproductions, in 
facsimile, of works connected with the various 
periods and porcelain factories. 


Bound in Cloth. Size, 7%x10 inches. $30 
the Set. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD and HIS POTTERY 
By William Burton, M.A., F.C. 


This book shows the development a the great 
potter’s achievements—how his ideas were worked 
out, step by step, to ultimate successful practise. 
Limited Edition. 

Illustrated with 32 plates in 
eolor and 72 in half tone. 


One Volume. Size, 74x10 
inches. Bound in Cloth. $25. 


SPODE and HIS SUCCESSORS 
By Arthur Hayden 


The author has traced the story 
of the Spodes from the begin- 
ning through all developments, 
filling up gaps, and dissipating 
grown 
up concerning them. The vol- 
ume is especially noteworthy, for 
its illustrations have been taken 


Two Volumes. A permanent and 5 oe almost entirely from pieces in 
worthy record, in picture and New York City. A visit private collections. Limited 
a Aoi Mee to this permanent Exhibi- Edition. 

ith over one hundrec inely . . With 24 plates in full color, 
reproduced illustrations in color tion will prove most en- mounted and tissued, and 64 in 
from paintings by the author. lightening. half tone. 
Bound in Cloth. Size, 8%x11% One Volume, Size, 7%4x10 
inches. $15 the Set. inches. Bound in Cloth, $25. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


From Our Readers to Our Readers | 
2 A ee el 


For a National Divorce Law 


Sir:—The numerous persons who obtain 
divorces in States where the law is lax, then 
remarry in their home-State, are fast creating 
a national scandal. : 

As is well known, these persons obtain 
divorces upon trivial grounds that would not 
be recognized by the courts of their home- 
State. In addition, no court outside the 
State granting the divorce would recognize its 
validity, because neither party was a true resl- 
dent of the State where the divorce was ob- 
tained. 

Since the divorce is invalid, the subsequent 
remarriage of either party is of doubtful legal- 
ity, and any children born of the later mar- 
riage probably are illegitimate. This shocking 
condition could be remedied by an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States grant- 
ing the power to Congress to enact a national 
marriage and divorce law. Joun Hicin. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


[Reno’s “divorce-mill” ground out 4,248 
decrees in 1931 and 3,105 in 1932. In 1933 
only 2,438 suits were filed and about 2,800 in 
1934. In the first three and one-half months 
of this year 713 suits were filed —£ditor.] 


’ Another Attack on the Senate 


Sir:—Recently there appeared a communi- 
cation in Tue Dicest suggesting the abolish- 
ment of the Senate. This was the first time 
I can recall seeing this subject, which must 
be latent in the minds of a large portion of 
the electorate, in print. 

It appears when a politician is elevated to 
the Senate he at once discards his public- 
servant complex for a dictatorship. 

Would like to suggest that the Republican 
Party persuade Doctor Townsend to head 
their ticket on a two-plank platform: The 
Townsend plan and the abolishment of the 
Senate. To compare the result with what the 
Donkey did to the Elephant in the last elec- 
tion would be to liken a Havana street-riot to 
the World War. 

But why wait to relieve the country of 
this useless and expensive barnacle? What 
has become of the initiative and referendum? 


Clayton, California. C. W. Witson. 


Huey P. Long 

Sir:—I read with pleasure Mr. E. Wayles 
Browne’s letter calling attention to free ad- 
vertising Huey Long is getting. I wish Tue 
Dicest and all other magazines and news- 
papers would ignore him entirely, and all 
others like him. CAROLINE WILLINK. 
Savannah, Georgia. 


Sir:—I would like to bet E. Wayles Browne 
one year’s subscription to THE LITERARY 
Dicest that if Senator Long does run for 
President in 1936 he will carry Louisiana, 
whether he runs on a third-party ticket or any 
other ticket. 

As for the free advertising he claims you 
are giving him, I think that all the magazines 
in the country should send him a royalty 
check every month for boosting their sales. 


Monroe, Louisiana. R. R. McCorp. 


Sir:—I think that Mr. E. Wayles Browne, 
in his letter appearing in issue of April 13, 
should have said that possibly Senator Long 
is not a subscriber, not probably, even tho 
it transpired that the Senator is not a sub- 
scriber, actually. 


Why not submerge the prejudice? 
Philadelphia. FreD DELAVAN, 


Sir:—Your correspondent suggests Huey 
Long as the nation’s leader in case of war. 
That furnishes us with an additional rea- 
son to pray more fervently for peace! 
(Rev.) Herman Biccenserc. 
Oil City, Pennsylvania. 3 
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The Back-to-the-Land “Delusion” 


Sir:—Some of the more addle-pated of the 
sociologists have been talking of the farms 
absorbing the unemployed. 

Let us pray that this one hare-brained 
notion at least is not attempted. The rural 
sections and the small towns are the last 
stand of the old English and Scotch virtties 
that have enabled American individualism to 
make this a great nation. Can they survive 
unspoiled the present era of paternalism, 
much less an invasion of the riff-raff from the 
cities? 

If several million families are shunted out 
to the country hugging the delusion that they 
can raise chickens and vegetables, and side- 
step the struggle for existence, what will be 
the effect on land values, taxation and the 
market for farm-products? 

Among them are the unemployables, the 
floaters, sandwich-men, reds, and bonus-grab- 
bers. 

If these down-and-outers are herded from 

the cities to Main Street, and the corn-rows, 
a new and bigger crop of social-problems 
weeds will be grown. 


Brooklyn, New York. Frep DeARMonp. 


Preaching Militarism and Fascism 


Sir:—Many bills have been proposed against 
teachers and professors having liberal ideas, 
most of which—to say the least—are better 
than existing laws and practises. 

However, what is being done against those 
teachers who preach militarism and Fascism, 
and embarrass and mock their pupils, who 


refuse to accept their ideas, before the 
class? 
New York City. dig baila 


Away With Whiskers! 


Sir:—A well-groomed man, during 
his lifetime, spends the equivalent of 
more than 100 days and nights in 
shaving. 

The permanent removal of the cause 
of the beard by means of the electric 
needle would save time, money, and 
much trouble in the long-run. 

Can it be possible that no one has 
thought of this before? 

Perhaps a nation-wide advertising 
campaign by the manufacturers of this 
neglected instrument would put the 
idea over. 


St. Louis. Wituiam Morean. 


A New Constitution 


Sir:—Europeans, especially Englishmen >) 
the 1780’s, freely predicted the failure of t]|) 
American Government that would be formi|: | 
of the Colonies and out of the Americi|>7 
Revolution. Even the most optimistic of fi 
makers of our Constitution gave it a life |i) 
150 years. 1} 

It is now 148 years from the adoption |) 
our National Constitution (1787) and t)- 
establishment of our present Government, ai 
we, as American citizens, in view of t/I 
economic disorder and financial confusion |) 
our midst and our apparent inability to co: 
with either, should begin to give thought Joy 
creating a New Constitution, or remodelin)), 
the old, remembering the words contain‘\y; 
in George Washington’s Farewell Addres)j\y 
“The basis of our political system is the rig) ) 
of the people to make and to alter their Coa 
stitution of Government.” if 


JosepH JouHN STANINA.| 
Everett, Massachusetts. 3 


The Rest Is Easy 


Sir:—It was very thoughtful of Mr. Hen) 
Schmiel to tell us how to save time a 
temper when putting on a tie and soft-col 
shirt, as per his letter published in your e7 
tion of April 20. 

Could he not go a bit further and tell 
how to obtain the shirt and tie, to put on? 


Washington, D. C. Harry O. WARD) 


“Affronting Japan” 


Sir:—As an American resident in China 
have no sympathy whatever with Japan’s rép 
of Manchuria, but neither have I any sympat 
with the way in which our Government | 
present seems determined to give affront | 
Japan, and increase all the phobias of © 
people. # 

Our fleet is to “play games” this sue : 
mer all over the Pacific, we are to spe} « 
$11,000,000 or so in Hawaii, and to-day’s lo} 
paper reports that American plans for 
development of Midway and Wake Islands 
“from the Japanese point of view, mere’ 
disguise to cover strengthening of Uniil 
States military defenses in the Pacific.” | 


(Rev.) Epmunp L. SoupER 


Hankow, China. 


Sir:—Take the profit out of war, wip 
scription from the face of the earth an 
those peace-loving citizens who in the ev 
war would now be conscripted and sent to 
slaughter, a voice in the making of wa' 
let us have a popular referendum on Wy 
Then war can come only when the peo) 
want it. d they never do. 


Providence, Rhode Island. J. A. MAcpUFE 3 


A Reply to Dr. Robinson 


Sir:—I feel that the statement in 7 
Literary Dicest of recent date over the 
nature of the Rey. Stewart M. Robins|: 
Editor of The Presbyterian, is calculated)! 
give a very wrong impression as to the gent 
attitude of the Presbyterian Church tow 
its leaders and toward its organized work : 
procedure. The opinion was evidently a }/) 
sonal one and not based on very W 
observation. It does not in any adequate *) 
represent the mind and spirit of the Pres 
terian Church and its significance as a gen 
observation is therefore definitely limited. 


WiturAm Cuatmers Covert, Moderato. : 
Philadelphia. a 


[Doctor Covert evidently refers to a 
ment by Doctor Robinson appearing i 
article, “Presbyterians Divided. Over 
Verdict,” published in Toe LiTeraRy 
April 13.—Editor.] 
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Weekly Chart of Congressional Action 


(Compiled for The Literary Digest by Congressional Intelligence, Washington, D. C.) 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 
FOOT-NOTES: Letters in parentheses carried in the various amendment 
olumns of the Chart refer to explanations of amendments at base of the 


‘hart. 


NUMERALS: Numerals in parentheses in the amendment columns refer 
o Charts in previous issues of The Literary Digest in which amendments 
o the particular bill were explained. Numeral (2), for instance, refers 
o Chart No. 2, which appeared in the issue of January 26, 1935, ete. 


COMMITTEE SYMBOLS: Abbreviations used for the various Committees 
re as follows: Agri.—Agriculture; Appro.—Appropriations; Bank’g— 
tanking; Comm.—Commerce; Fin.—Finance; F.R.—Foreign Relations; 
.C.—Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the House, and Interstate Com- 
nerce in the Senate; Judic.—Judiciary; Labor—Labor in the House 
(Corresponding Committee in Senate is Education and Labor) ; Mines— 
ines and Mining; W.&M.—Ways and Means; R.&H.—Rivers and Harbors; 
>,0.—Post Offices and Post Roads; M.A.—Military Affairs. 


New Bills 


Navy Appropriations—The annual appro- 
iation bill for the Navy Department 
i.R. 7672) represents an increase of about 
73,000,000 over last year. As _ reported 
9m the House Appropriations Committee 
e measure carries a total of $457,786,261 
mpared to $284,844,799 the previous year. 
More than $120,000,000 is to be devoted to 
creasing the Navy, a figure which is 
7,000,000 above that of a year ago. In ad- 
tion the Bureau of Aeronautics is to receive 
9,000,000 or more than twice as much as 
lowed at the last session of the Congress. 
The bill increases the number of commis- 
ymed officers by 2,600 and the number of 
listed men by 9,000. It provides for 555 
ore air-planes, 282 as replacements and 273 
additional machines. 

» reporting this bill, described as the 
reest of its kind during peace times, the 
mmittee advise that “to attain and prop- 
ly maintain a ‘treaty navy’ of the pro- 
riions now permissible means increasingly 
reer naval budgets, expected to stabilize 
ound $555,000,000 per annum.” 


Banking—The House Committee on Bank- 
> and Currency revised the Banking bill 
f.R. 5357) and it was introduced as a new 
sasure by Chairman Steagall, of Alabama. 
hile in general the new bill, numbered 
R. 7617, is much the same as the first 
e, it has been altered in various respects. 
nong other things it raises the insurance 
emium to be paid by banks from js to 4 
‘1 per cent., and it strikes out the require- 
‘nt that insured banks must become Fed- 
kl Reserve members by July 1, 1937. 
Another provision in the new draft con- 
rns the stabilizing activity of the Federal 
serve Board. The Board is directed “‘to 
ereise such power as it possesses in such 
\mner as to promote conditions conducive 
} business stability and to mitigate by its 
juence unstabilizing fluctuations in the 
eral level of production, trade, prices and 
\ployment, so far as may be possible within 
* scope of monetary action and credit ad- 
inistration.” 

he bill is divided into three titles. Title I 
«ces the Federal deposit-insurance system 
ja permanent basis. Title II effects major 
imges in the Federal Reserve System, con- 
trating authority in the Federal Reserve 
ard. Title III consists of a number of 
fmical amendments to the National Bank 
*, the Federal Reserve Act, the Banking 
« of 1933, and related statutes. 


4mong bills not included in the Chart but 
(general interest: 

air Corps Stations—Senator Thomas, of 
th, has introduced a bill, numbered S. 2683, 
) creation of additional Air Corps stations. 
“ase bill 7022, introduced by Representative 
(cex, of Florida, is the companion mea- 
e These bills direct the Secretary of War 
jlocate additional Air Corps stations in 
ategic areas through the Nation, in Alaska 
{| overseas possessions. 

exator Thomas’s bill was referred to the 
tate Military Affairs Committee. Repre- 
tative Wilcox’s bill has been recommended 
) p.ssage already by the House Military 
mies Committee. 


. e ° e 


‘same Interior Department — Companion 
3 2S. 2665 and H.R. 7712) have been in- 
flu-ed in the Senate and House respec- 
‘tf by Senator Lewis, of Illinois, and 
wwesentative Cochran, of Missouri, for the 
Te of changing the name of the Depart- 
ept the Interior. The new name would 
itive “Department of Conservation and 
Te..” The Department would then have 
wef under its direction government activ- 
@-having to do with “conserving the 
“Q¥al resources” and with public works. 
| President, within a two-year period, 
\d3 make such transfers as he saw fit. 


’ 
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(Cuart No. 16: As of April 27, 1935) 
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‘ ee so om go 
Title and Bill 30 56 sme Of 
Author Number Of ot Be He 
1 83 
BONUS ae are 
Vinson ( Ky.) HR3896 W.& M. (10) 3-13 HRI. 
Harrison SAE a cuneato Sse one one 
TREAS. P.O. 
APPROPRIA. 
Arnold HR4442 Appro. (3) 1-22 Minor 
FOUR DEPT. 
APPROPRIA. 
Oliver HR5255 Appro. (5) 2-4 = (6) 
WAR DEPT. 
APPROPBIA. 
Parks HR5913 Appro. (7) 2-19 Minor 
DEFICIENCY 
APPROPRIA. 
Buchanan HR6644 Appro. (10) 3-12 Minor 
INTERIOR 
APPROPRIA. 
Taylor HR6223 Appro. (8) 2-27 . (9) 
AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIA. . 
Sandlin HR6718 Appro. (11) 3-14 Minor 
NAVY DEPT. 
APPROPRIA. 
Cary HR7672 Appro. ia 423 ee 
4-BILLION 
RELIEF 
Buchanan HJR1I17 Appro. (3) 1-23 (3) 
SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 
Doughton HR7260 W.& M. (14) 4-5 (15) 
Wagner UESOs eer ehee eRe ree ee 
30-HR. WEEK 
Connery HR2746 Labor 
Black Shh ioakb os SAE Laoe ee baiees 
HOME LOAN 
Steagall HR6021 Bank’g (9) 2-21 (10) 
FARM CREDIT 
Jones HR5440 Agri. (6) 2-7 
Fletcher $1384 =Agri. Minor 2-1 
FOOD, DRUG 
Mead HR3972 L.C. eis 
Copeland BB OLS aaavtetete: fees 
TRANSPORT. 
Huddleston 
Bus Truck HR5262 I.C. 
Rayburn 
ICC Reorg. HR5365 L.C. siete 
Water Trans. HR5379 I.C. HAND 
Wheeler 
Bus Truck $1629 LC. Reel 
ICC Reorg. S11035) ae cette stants 
Water Trans. SIGS2Z Rata ree 
Bankruptcy S634 er eye eee 
HOLDING CO’S. 
Rayburn HR5423 I.C. 
Wheeler S17 29> es <e 
AAA AMEND. ‘ 
Jones HR/7713 Agri. (13) 
Smith SCO 7st ate 
INCOME TAX 
PUBLICITY 
Doughton HR6359 W.& M. None 3-7 None 
COTTON-TAX 
EXEMPTION e 
Doxey HR6424 Agri. « (11) 3-8 (11) 
RIVERS AND 
HARBORS ; 
Martae HR6732 R. & H. Minor 3-18 Minor 
A 
EXTENSION 
Harrison $2445" Viavalee siccicle cs. serestew esiniets 
AIR-M AIL 
SERVICE 
Mead HR6511 P.O. (12) 3-912) 
O' Mahoney S24200 tite cress er eek eee 
Mc Kellar SPEELD | Gedosede. coop atrten et: 
WAR-PROFITS 
McSwain HR5529 M. A. (14) 2-12 (14) 
FARM TENANT ‘ 
Jones HR7018 Agri. 
Bankhead S23679 raeieee ss 
BANKING 
Steagall HR7617 Bank’g (d) 4-19 
Fletcher SIVA Mesiaa so eee a se ton 
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-——— TF 
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Z 
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Passed .. 
3-22 Fin. Bieete : : Ooo GAtic 
aunts eTG (e) 4-25 B we ata Bel ocale 
Passed Passed 
2-1 Appro. (10) 3-I1 (12) 3-26 H-4-22 .. 
Passed Passed S-3-13 .... 
2-8 Appro. (8) 1-22 Minor 2-25 H-3-18 3-22 
Passed Passed S-3-26 
2-22 Appro. (9) 3-1 (10) 3-8 H-3-29 4-9 
Passed Passed S-3-20 
3-13. Appro. (11) 3-18 (11) 3-19 H-3-20 3-21 
Passed Passed 
3-10 -Appro:- (lip) 4=1:51 CS) e4= Omer tee 
Passed Passed 
3-15 “Appro: (Ci2) "3-27 Minor 3-29 WH-4-loMeee 
Passed Passed S-4-5 
1-24 Appro. (6) 2-14 (12) 3-23 H-4-5 4-8 
Passed 
BL Vers fe tere 
abe larly SAEO 
..... Judic. None 3-23 ees 
Passed Passed 
3-12 Bank'g (14) 4-9 Minor ©4212 sartece ince 
Bank'g (4) 1-29 (6) Passed Be lem 
Comms” (6)953:22, HUA) ato ee ee 
: ; A Pais is eee ea a508 
LC: (15) 4-12 (15) 4-16 
LC. 
L.C. 
LC : : 
Seri. 'b). 9 4:24 ee ee 
Passed _ Passed S-4-11 
3-11 Fin. None 3-13 Minor 3-28 H-4-I1 4-19 
Passed 
3-19 Agri. ate ste 5 Sere GOD 
Passed 
4-9: Comm ...c00) Dieteteten a oerea tase Ee 
Fin Bond . 
Passed 
3-75 EO: A c 
Be cng EO! : 
SOF : 
Passed 
4-9 (14) Se 
Agri. (15) 411 () 


(a) The amendments of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee to the Navy Department appropriation bill are in- 
corporated in the digest of the bill in the first column on 
this page. 

(b) The AAA amendments remain with no great changes 
by the Senate Agricultural Committee. The House Com- 
mittee drafted a new bill (H.R. 7713) to take the place 
of H. R. 7088. 

(c) The Senate returned the Farm-Tenant bill to the 
Agriculture Committee for further consideration, 


(d) Changes in the Banking bill are detailed in the 
explanation in the first column on this page. 

(e) The Senate Finance Committee amended the Harri- 
son Bonus bill to permit the President to pay the bonus 
out of the new Work-Relief fund if he saw fit so to do. 
It also changed the bill to allow a veteran to receive pay- 
ment either in cash or*in bonds, and it extended the time 


in which veterans may 


19387. 


apply for benefits to January 2, 
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“How do I get 
my Start 
as a Writer?” 


---- Here’s the Answer ---- 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; 
there is no reason to think you can't write 
until you have tried. Don’t be discouraged 
if your first attempts are rejected. That 
happens to the best authors, even to those 
who have “arrived.” Remember, too, there 
is no age limit in the writing profession. 
Conspicuous success has come to both young 

and old writers. 


Where to begin, then? There is no surer 
way than to get busy and write. Gain ex- 
perience, the “know how.” Understand how 
to use words. Then you can construct the 
word-buildings that now are vague, misty 
shapes in your mind. 


O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring 
Lardner, just to mention a few, all first 
learned to use words at a newspaper copy- 
desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy- 
Desk Method is today helping men and 
women of all ages to develop their writing 
talent . . . helping them gain their first 
checks of $25, $50, $100. 


f i “for any serious writing as- 
: pirant I cannot recommend 
your course too highly. Ihave 
a column on Child Training 
syndicated by King Features 
under the name of Lisa Gre- 
nelle, I had no previous news- 
paper experience except a 
year’s study under N. I. A. 
Your training in clarity, 
brevity, and organization of 
material» has been of ee 
measurable help to me.’ 

Vlizabeth L, Munroe, 17 Bast 
$7th St., New York, N. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a 
training school for writers. Here your 
talent grows under the supervision of sea- 
soned critics ... newspaper men and 
women. Emphasis is placed on teaching 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to 
read this author and that author or to 
study his style. We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims 
to teach you to express yourself in your 
own natural style. You work in your own 
home on your own time. 


Each week you receive actual newspa- 
per-type assignments as-though you worked 
on a large metropolitan daily. Your stories 
are then returned to us and we put them 
under the microscope, so to speak. Faults 
are pointed out. Suggestions are made. 
Soon you discover you are getting the 
“feel” of it, that professional touch. You 
acquire a natural, easy approach. You can 
see where you are going. 


When a magazine returns a story, one 
never knows the real reason for the rejec- 
tion; they have no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism. 


The N. I. A. tells you where you are 
wrong and why, and shows you what to 
do about it, 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing 
Aptitude Test which tells you whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary 
to successful writing—acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, imagination, etc. You’ll 
enjoy taking this’ test. It’s free. Just mail 
the coupon below and see what our editors 
think about you. Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Avenue, New York. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 


tion about writing for profit as promised in | 
the Literary Digest, May 4. 


Mr. 
IMTSi oreo eiciwisicisie © seta sews nc cence 
Miss 


Address ...... 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen 
will call.) 20E565 
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The Spice of Life 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Perfect.—“I envy the man who sang the 
tenor solo.” 

“Really? I thought he had a very poor 
voice.” 


“So did I, but just think of his nerve.”— 
Border Cities Star. 


Quick!—Miunister (at baptism of baby) 
—“His name, please.” 

Morner—“Randolph Morgan Montgom- 
ery Alfred Van Christopher McGoof.” 

Minister (to assistant) —“A little more 
water.”—Troy Record. 


Final. — First Business Man — “Old 
Sharklee is going to retire from business.” 

Seconp Business Man—“I heard him 
say that before.” 

First Bustness Man—“I know, but the 
judge said it this time.” —Regina Star. 


“What’s all this?” asked 


New Species. 
the professor. 

“Those are my Mae West problems,” 
plained the student. 

“Mae West?” 

“Yeah, I done ’em wrong.”’—Santa Fe 
Magazine. 


ex- 


Restraint.—“T hope you don’t think ’m 
conceited,” he said, after he had finished 
telling her all about himself. 

“Oh, no,” she replied. “But I’m just won- 
dering how you can keep from giving three 
hearty cheers whenever you look at your- 
self in the glass.”—V ancouver Province. 


Exactly.— “On the — on which my wed- 
ding occurred— 

“You'll pardon the correction, but affairs 
such as marriages, receptions, dinners, and 
things of that sort ‘take place.’ It is only 
calamities which ‘occur.’ You see the dis- 
tinction?” 

“Yes, I see. As I was saying, 
which my wedding 
finder. 


the day on 
occurred—’—Path- 


Thank you!—Binks bought a new shirt, 
and on a piece of paper pinned to the inside 
found the name and address of a girl, with 
the words, “Please write and send photo.” 
Scenting a romance, he wrote to the girl and 
sent his photo. 

In due course he received a reply. It was 
only anote. “My chum and I had a bet on,” 
it read, “as to what sort of a fellow would 
wear a shirt like that. My chum said a dude, 
I said a shrimp, and I’m glad to say I won.” 
—Pearson’s Weekly (London). 


Too Much to Bear.—The scene was the 
interior of a saloon in the Far West, and 
round the table were gathered as tough a 
gang as could be found in the whole of 
California. The game was fast and furious, 
the stakes were high. 

Suddenly the dealer flung his cards on 
the table, and threateningly pulled out his 
six-gun. 

“Boys,” he shouted, 
straight one! 


“the game ain’t a 
inne Sam ain’t playing 


the hand I dealt him.”—Hartford Courant. 


May 4, 1939 


So He’s Leaving.—“Do you think yo¢ 
can keep that desperado in jail?” } 
“T don’t know,” answered Cactus Joa 
“We’re doin’ our best. We have fired twq} 
cooks he didn’t like, given him credit aj 
the licker dispensary and subscribed for al} 
the magazines. But somehow we don’t see 
able to keep him satisfied.”—Montrea 
Daily Star. 


Howling Success.—“I say, dad,” said thi} 
enthusiastic schoolboy returning home, “w# 
gave a wonderful show at school. Lots og 
parents came, and tho some of them haf) 
seen it before, they all had a fine time.” 

“How do you know?” asked his father. 

“Why, they laughed all through t 
play,” the boy replied. 

“And what was the play?” the pare 
asked. . 

“Hamlet,” said his offspring. —Every 
body’s Monthly (London). 


Slips That Pass In the Nigh 


Don’t They All? was bor 
and roared on the farm adjoining.—Ch 
cago paper. 


But the Old Boy Was Saved. 
black eagle attacked an 81-year-old boy ii in 
field —Chattanooga paper. 


Modesty No Object.—“My husband 
wife is a dear,” said *s white-haire 
mother.—Los Angeles paper. 


Surrender.—In Response to Many R 
quests We’re Leaving Washington—A 
vertisement in Washington paper. 


Only a Dubliner Could Do It.—Born 
Dublin, Ireland, in 1932, he came to Ame 
ica in 1868.—Beaver Falls (Pa.) paper. — 


Every Fraction Counts.—The sessid 
over, the ebony-hued boxer hopped on 
scale and tipped the beam at 1966%4- 
New York paper. 


Calendar Calisthenics.—Plans are in #1 
making for our own State Convention whic 
will be held in December on April 30. 
Alabama Club paper. 


How Did Edward Vote?—Edward 
broke his arm last week. 

It was a decided success and many x 
pressed a wish that it might be an annu 
affair—Hillsboro (Wis.) paper. 


Why Go On?—But the tidings, alt 
they brought him to the end of a trail t 
sen him o Europe in harried dthat“scot 
ishefree’, eaoi etet’ (Continued-on page 
column 6) -—Altoona (Pa.) paper. 


What Did You Say?—The teled 
stated: “We strongly protest removing 
guard cutter approaching. We feel ‘stron 
in view of the hurricane season. jus! 
proachinb. We feel stronply in ‘n 
Saranac here for protection~ of lie 
Beaumont (Texas) paper. 


